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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
TO CATHOLIC EDUCATORS: 


The NEW SCHOOL 
YEAR gives you an 
opportunity to help 


your students get 





A CLEARER FOCUS ON TODAY’S WORLD 
FROM THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


... when you use THE SIGN 17 your classroom... and library 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in = Catholic 
Schools read newspapers, listen to the radio, watch 
television . . . and often get a confused picture of 


the fast-moving events of today’s world. 


YOU CAN HELP THEM get a clearer focus on 
every phase of life . . . from world affairs to enter- 
tainment .. . through the use of ‘Tne Sicn in your 


classroom, your library, your clubs and groups. Your 


students will enjoy reading ‘THE Sicn . . . they will 
like its special features . . . its dramatic PICTURE 
STORIES . . . itS BEHIND THE SCENES reports . . . its 


lively entertainment guide covering TELEVIsSION— 


RADIO—MOVIES—THEATER—BOOKS-—-SPORTS. 


YOU WILL FIND students will discuss what they 
read in Tue Sicn with their friends . . . take copies 
home for the whole family to enjoy. And you will 
be providing them with an enlightened Catholic 
viewpoint which they do not get through other 
publications. 

—YOU PAY ONLY FOR COPIES YOU SELL 

Just 26¢ a copy for orders of 3 or more. Remember, you do 


not pay for copies you do not sell... and you can change 


your order whenever the demand increases or decreases. 








HANDY COUPON TO ORDER 
THE SIGN for School or Church 








THE SIGN—Room 109, Union City, New Jersey 


Please enter mv order for: copics of THE SIGN and bill me at the 
rate of 26¢ each (for 3 or more copies). Send me this quantity every month unless 
I tell sou to change it. I understand I need not pay for copies not sold. 


Send copies to: 


NAME (Please print or tvpewritc—it prevents errors) 








SCHOOL OR CHURCH 





STREET ADDRESS _ 





CITY ZONE STATE — 


National Catholic Magazine 
. is published by 
THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 
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Saint Anthony, 
Doctor of the Church 


By Sophronius Clasen, O.F.M. 


Though much beloved, Saint Anthony of Padua has 
been called “the unknown saint.” His life has been 
misrepresented by the legends which have grown about 
him through the centuries. After extensive research, 
the author of this superb illustrated biography has re- 
jected all legend and has limited himself strictly to 
what can be found in reliable documents. Much of St. 
Anthony’s own writing is included and, thereby, the 
tue mind of the man is revealed for all who have 
especially revered him. The book contains 143 photo- 


them full page. 


_ CLF Offers the Best of Current 
Catholic Best-Sellers 





VERSITY @: 


G31 19) , 


“HUMANITIES | 
LIBRARY 








\\f you prefer, rather than SAINT ANTHONY, you 
‘may have any of the following as your Free en- 
\rollment premium. Or as your first selection as a 
"member of the book club . . . (optional). 






FOUNDED ON A 
ROCK 


By Louis de Wohl 


The exciting and penetrat- 
ing mind of the late Louis 
de Wohl reconstructs the 
great adventure of our 
civilization, the history of 
the Roman Catholic church. 
The book is de Wohl’s 
supreme accomplishment. 


A book-club is worth little more than the books it offers. On this page are 
just a few of the selections of the Catholic Literary Foundation. All are im- 
portant books. American Catholics are talking about The Edge of Sadness, 
one of the great novels of our century. They have been waiting anxiously 
for Founded on a Rock, the last work of the late Louis de Wohl. And 
Father Raymond, in his latest work, Now! again proves himself one of the 
major stimulants of the American Catholic intellect. Add to such books 




































THE EDGE OF 

| SADNESS 

: By Edwin O'Connor 
One of the great novels of 
} our time, the book tells of 
an alcoholic priest’s return 
to life. Both hilariously 
funny and grippingly seri- 
ous, it is an unforgettable 

| reading experience. 
Publisher's price, $5.00; 

» members’ price, $3.00 





Publisher's price, $3.95; 
members’ price, $3.00 





NOW! 


By Father Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. 


In his incomparable and 
beloved way, Father Ray- 
mond urges his readers to 
start truly living by accept- 
ting God's will for them 
Now! 
Publisher's price, $4.25; 
members’ price, $3.00 

























the superior savings offered by CLF — considerable discounts on most i 
Sica { , * 

books, a free book for joining and another free. book after every fourth 

purchase — add, also, the courteous service and the illustrated, monthly 

Forecast magazine, and you will know why for fifteen years CLF has been 

America’s outstanding Catholic book club. 
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(THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION: 

1 400 N. Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 1 

1 L 

1 You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary 4 

1 Foundation and send me my FREE enrollment gift St. Anthony, Doctor 4 

1 Place check in box of the Church. | understand that my only obligation is to buy four 4 

1 ioe ities aiesicedl Foundation books in the next twelve-month period. A free book divi- | 

y CPposite title cesire dend will be sent to me after purchase of every fourth book and I 4 

! as first selection... am free to cancel my membership at any time after buying four books. 1 

1 i 5 
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1 (Title of Free Premium desired if other than St. Anthony) i +) 
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! NOW! ' 
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: (This offer good only in U. S., its Possessions, & Canada.) s-.9-61 : lj 












The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that youw’ll like it! 
The rest, the top secret formula of 
this rare, after-dinner liqueur, 
has remained closely guarded 
for well over three and a half 
eenturies at a Monastery 
high in the French Alps. 
Chartreuse is superb served 
straight or over ice—does 
delicious things to vanilla Fi 
ice cream or fresh or | 2) 
frozen fruit. j 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 





















For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. !! 


















GLAMOROUS MANTILLA! 
A FASHION FIND! 


Wear this excitingly new mantilla 
stole for daytime, evening or travel. 
Especially suitable for CHURCH. 
Protects hair-do and is enchant- 
ingly feminine. Lovely fine lace of 
nylon blend with scalloped borders. 
Large oblong style (18% x 64”). 

















Our finest value at a low 
price of only $3.00. Choice of 
six colors—white, black, pink, 
powder blue, lilac and beige. Xe 

Also available in triangle 
(24) same fine lace anc lors. Only 
32.00. ORDER TODAY! Send check 
or money order. Add 25¢ per each 

Postage and handling. No 
- MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FASHION FINDS bepr. st fag 


P.O. Box 272, Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 















lf You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 


For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


Even though you are in your 
50’s, 60’s, or 70’s you likely 
need and want life insurance 
coverage just as much as any- 
one else. 


So tear out this ad and mail 
it today with your name, ad- 
dress and year of birth to Old 
American Insurance Company, 
4900 Oak St., Dept. L936M, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 
Our Lady of Czestochowa 
In full color 8%” x 11” with 
medal, history and novena. Send 

$1.25 to: 
FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA. MISSOURI 


FREE CATALOG | 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO. | 

MAKE ROSARIES AS GIFTS 
OR FOR RE-SALE. 


Write Today For Catalog and 
Introductory Offer, 


LEWIS & COMPANY 
401 3rd AVE. TROY, N. Y. 

















Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set fo music on 5 records. Each 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— 
Bremner Recor s, Dept. N-44, Wilmette, Tl. 





















LETTERS 


THE ULTRACONSERVATIVES 





After another tiresome diatribe 
your favorite fixation, the Ultracongen. 
atives (August), with the usual chiki 
ish ridicule, it was a foregone conch. 
sion that Barry Goldwater would py 
fare much better than the belabored J). 
traconservatives. 










RICHARD A. WALLig 
MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
















Faith, morals, and Catholic teach. 
ing must indeed be your vocation, by. 
cause politics and political philosoph 
most certainly are not. Your recep 
editorial does more violence to Amer. 
can freedom and to truly patriotic ¢. 
ganizations than any I have ever rea 

LEON S. Harpy 
SOMERSET, NEW JERSEY 










The August editorial seems to & 
hibit the very lack of Christian chariy 
which Father Gorman deplores. . 

Father Gorman implies that anyon 
who belongs to the organizations men 
tioned in his editorial is, a priori, 
selfish, heartless individual yet neglec 
to point out that the Sharon statemen'f 
appeal to return to the system of “fre: 


play of supply and demand” in no wif [_. 
recommends a return to the laissez-fair Oth 
climate of the late nineteenth centun of 
which impeded this free play in th Mis 
form of cartels and monopolies. . . 
Mrs. WILLIAM E. Cusack, h 

MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY | 

The latest editorial upon being a e 


“Ultraconservative” was most irritating 
I personally am sick to death of ov 
extreme concern with all the poor wilh e 
out considering the facts, such as: (3 
many of these in the United States ar 
pure and simple dead beats; (b) i 
foreign countries, we have distinguishe * 
ourselves in virtually throwing mone 


at them and robbing them of sel 

esteem... . bd 
Mary Gre! 

VALLEY STREAM, NEW YORK bd 





I have read your editorials and foun ; @ 
them not too interesting, but this |i ° 
one, “How to be an Ultraconservative. 
is the last one I will ever read. ... 

Let me tell you, as one Catholic | 

(Continued on Page 4) 4 
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Actual 
size 442" x 
6%4'’— about 
1330 pages— 
plus carrying 
slipcase 














Other outstanding features 


of 


Bishop Sheen’s Sunday 


Missal 


Large, easy-to-read 
type and quality 
opaque paper elimi- 
nates eye-strain. 


Simple clear direc- 
tions for following the 
Mass. 


Masses for every feast 
day that can take 
precedence on a 
Sunday. 


A little Catechism on 
the Mass by Bishop 
Sheen. 

Complete, detailed ex- 
planation of the Mass. 


Complete Holy Week 
Ceremonies. 


Nuptial Mass in full. 


All Requiem Masses. 


All Holy Days of Obli- 
gation. 


Masses for First Fri- 
days. 


All new translation by 
world-famous Jesuit 
liturgical scholars. 


Official prayers before 
and after Mass. 


Illustrated description 
of priest’s vestments, 
liturgical colors and 
sacred vessels. 








Especially created to give you the First Complete 
NEW! Sunday Missal that conforms to changes ordered 
@ by His Holiness Pope John XXIill in Code of Rubrics 


The Catholic Digest Book Club invites you to accept 


™ FULTON J. SHEEN 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


to be Published at $12.50 


rorronty YO} 


along with money-saving membership 





The most complete Sunday Missal 
ever published—includes 92 Masses 
(Every Mass that might possibly be 
said on Sundays and major feast days) 
* 10,000 word introduction personally 
written by Bishop Sheen « Full color 
frontispiece of Bishop Sheen celebrat- 
ing Mass ¢ So easy to follow—only one 
marker needed to follow any Mass » 
Luxurious white seal-grained Artcraft 
binding * Hand-tooled ornamentation 
and full page edges in gleaming 23 
Karat gold » 


Last year His Holiness Pope John XXIII ordered changes be made in the Code of Rubrics of the Roman 
Breviary and Missal. This FULTON J. SHEEN SUNDAY MISSAL conforms to all the Holy Father’s latest decrees. 


Ye just imagine having Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen’s Sunday Missal with you at Mass 
...to hold this supremely beautiful book in 
your own hands! Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s Sun- 
day Missal was especially created so that you 
might experience to the fullest the joy...the 
love...the blessings...the happiness... the 
hope which can be more abundantly yours 
through participation in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass—the Church’s most perfect act of 
worship! For no other human act of prayer 


and devotion brings you closer to God and 
the Faith than the real presence of our 
Blessed Lord and Savior at the Altar of 
Sunday Mass. 

Here, indeed, is a jewel among books—so 
beautiful to hold and behold, so easy to use 
—just one marker is needed to follow any 
Mass! It is yours—a full $12.50 retail value 
—for only 99¢ with membership in the Cath- 
olic Digest Book Club. Just fill out and mail 
coupon below today. 





aaa caine iain 


CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 
Dept. SN-9 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me THE FULTON J. SHEEN SUN- 
DAY MISSAL-—a full $12.50 retail value—for which 
you will bill me only 99¢ plus shipping. Also enroll 
me as a member in the Catholic Digest Book Club 
under the money-saving terms detailed at the left. 


HERE’S HOW THE CLUB WORKS 


1. You will receive FREE | 
each month ‘“‘The Key” a | 
handsomely illustrated bro- 
chure describing in detail 
each forthcoming selection. | 
You may reject any selec- 
tion simply by returning the 
postcard always provided 
with “The Key” for that 
purpose. Your only obliga- | 
tion is to purchase 4 books 


dutinn the aan 42 mantis. MUN rn van sn wesc - nan: sin uiaial aid avaldtovaiwe 
Thereafter, you may cancel 
anytime you please. S.-i ali aiicniebenevaedianens 
2. All books are new, com- 
plete, full-length, library-size CM ask cceovass a tte ltas ccktiercrare ZONE... 000 
volumes. For selections that 
retail from $4.00 to $6.00, 
as a CDBC member, you ie eee Sees ce Tee ee 


pay only $2.95 plus a few 
cents postage—a saving up 
to 50%. 


In Canada: 1184 Castlefield Avenue, 
Toronto 19, Ontario 
Diccntansemneniaiaiiiniaiags cme eee wii 
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YouCanPlay 


ANY INSTRUMENT 





- « even if you don't know 
single note of music now! 


MAGINE! Even if you never dreamed you 
could play .. . you can soon surprise your Qn 
friends with your musical ability. No special 






talent needed. Spend a few minutes a day— 
and only a few cents per lesso n. Teach your- 
self piano, guitar, accordion. Any carro 
ment. Play popular music, hymns, cla 


any other music—by note, quickly. 


all over the world 


Stop Cheating Yourself of These Joys! 


Popularity! New friends. Gay parties. Good times. Career. 
Extra Money understand. appreciate, converse about 
mus ic. te arn lives and compositions of modern and great 

rT Relax! Banish worries and frustrations. 


Satist y pelt: expres sion, creative urge 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 





Read the whole fascinating : 
LED) story of this wonde rful course H Few Yu an 
“vit in 36-page illustrated book ly mm Music in 
For FREE py. mail coupon ‘our Own 
U. S. Schoo! of Music, Studio Home 
A159, Port Washington, N. Y. 
63rd successful year FREE BOOK 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Studie A1159, Port Washington. N.Y. 
Please send me your 36-page 

I’m interested in playing | (name instrument). 

( do ( 


¥) 


Over WH 000 ,000 students 


Gain self-confidence, 


illustrated Free Book. 








do NOT—have instrument now. | 


SED, conpeenensnnnsscesceccenssedseenaneveecscecose 


(please print) 
Address 





WANTED JEWELRY 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches. 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE infe-mation. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 

1456 Kipling Ave., N., 





Rexdale, Ontario 








It pays to look your best . 


It pays to buy the best! WAHL 














For Low-Cost, Cood-Looking 
Haircuts at Home 


DELUXE KIT #915 in- 
cludes hair clipper, 4 
attachment combs, flat- 
top and tapeied 
combs, shear, neck 
cape, 
lube oil. 











BUDCET KIT 
#914 has hair 
clipper, comb, 
shears, taper- 
ing and crew 






















Electric 
VIBRATOR 
$7.0U 


Barber Sheors Portable 
B h.. _ HAIR DRYER aoe eee 6 
= ae 


At all leading stores or order direct trom 
WAHL CLIPPER CORP. Dept. TS-! STERLING, ILL. 








HOME BARBER KITS 


duster and 
Only 
$12.75 with free 
instruction book- 








LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


another, that I would not trade one 
Joseph Welch, founder of the John 
Birch Society, for a carload like you.... 

E. F, STEVENSON 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


As a native New Englander temporarily 
located amongst these Gargantuan 
peaks of the Northwest, it was indeed 
a pleasure to read about familiar haunts 
and climbs in Sullivan’s heartwarming 
Family-Sized Mountain” (June). 

LAURENCE BOURASSA 
TOPPENISH, WASHINGTON 


The very entertaining article “Family- 
Sized Mountain” by Edward Sullivan 
was one of the best articles I have 
ever read. It proves that the family can 
still have fun together. In these times 
when everyone is stating that the fam- 
ily is being torn apart by television and 
outside interests, it is refreshing to 
read about a family which enjoys be- 
ing together. 

IRENE BRZEZINSKI 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEEDLESS CIVIL WAR 


I read with interest “The Needless 
Civil War” (July). You quote Francis 
Miles Finch’s opening stanza of “The 
Blue and the Gray.” But why didn’t 
you have the graciousness to report 





that the pocm was inspired by th 
great-hearted spirit of Southern women 
who held the first National Memorjg 
Day? 

That was done at Columbus, Missi. 
sippi, when Columbus women, on Apr 
26, 1866, decorated the graves of fon. 
four Union soldiers, as well as those oj 
their own Confederate dead, in plannej 
exercises carried out with touching 
solemnity. 

You might reflect that more thay 
80 per cent of the Confederate State 
population never owned a slave ani 
had no interest in the institution by 
was strongly in favor of supporting 
their sovereign rights. 

CRADDOCK Gos 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Your article “The Needless Ciyj 
War” (July) brings back memories to 
all who recall their young school days 


(many years ago), when with great 
fervor and in a prayerful mood yw 
recited “The Blue and the Gray.” 


In repeating part of the poem, you 
brought it all back to me again. To 
know they now have a plan (in action) 
to mark the occasion by a celebration 
is repugnant. Your article condemning 
the celebration is correct and timely..., 

CHRISTINE KEARNS 
BOMOSEEN, VERMONT 


I must disagree with a part of “The 
Needless Civil War” (July). If you 
will read your first paragraph over again, 
you will notice that you have talked 
about a “celebration.” In the second 
sentence you state: “In charge of the 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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“Either cancel the subscription or stop putting off learning to read” 
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This month, as we celebrate 
Labor Day, The Sign presents 


f forty. two views of the labor scene: 
hose of a new plan by the Church to 
Planned win back the workers, p. 50, 
ouching and an examination of how 
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The recent encyclical of the Holy Father is a magnif- 
icent document. It shows a keen appreciation of the 
needs of our times and a warm sympathy for the 
poor and underprivileged. We shall be excused a 
little natural satisfaction, we hope, that not a word 
or sentence of the encyclical contradicts in any way 
the social principles we have steadfastly advocated 
in this magazine in the face of a certain amount of 
opposition. A large percentage of American Catho- 
lics are woefully lacking in a knowledge of Catholic 
social principles: We hope they will read and study 
the Pope’s encyclical and try to absorb its lessons. 
On page 11 of this issue, the reader will find a dis- 
cussion of the encyclical by Father John F. Cronin, 
S.S., one of the most eminent Catholic sociologists 
in America. 

We would like to call attention briefly to a few 
salient points emphasized by Pope John. The Holy 
Father reaffirms strongly the fundamental Christian 
doctrine that as nations as well as individuals we are 
our brothers’ keepers. “The solidarity which binds all 
men,” he says, “and makes them members of the 
same family, imposes upon political communities 
enjoying abundance of material goods not to remain 
indifferent to those political communities whose citi- 
zens suffer from poverty, misery, and hunger... . 
We are all equally responsible for the undernourished 
peoples.” We hope we won’t hear any further refer- 
ences to foreign aid, at least among Catholics, as 
“operation rat hole!” 

The Holy Father emphasizes strongly the right of 
private property and the social obligations attached 
to property. The individual is in a real sense his 
brother’s keeper. Pope John reaffirms the teaching of 
Leo XIII: “To own goods privately . . . is a right 
natural to man. . . . But if the question be asked: 
How ought man use his possessions, the Church re- 
plies without hesitation . . . Man ought not regard 
external goods as his own but as common, so that, 
in fact, a person should readily share them when he 
sees others in need.” The Holy Father further de- 
clares, “the goods of the earth are above all destined 
for the worthy support of all human beings.” 

This doctrine is not new, but it is radical, even 
revolutionary. It is diametrically opposed to laissez- 
faire capitalism, which divinizes the right of private 
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property and rejects its social obligations. It is 
equally opposed to socialism and communism, which | 






flatly deny the right of private ownership. 


It shouldn’t be too difficult to apply some of the 


lessons of the Pope’s encyclical. We have a situation 


in Latin America, on our very doorstep, that calls 5 
for help. In this vast area, populated by millions 7 
of people, there is practically no middle class, only 7 
the rich and poor. The rich own nearly all the land ~ 
and the means of production. Although they are | 
Catholics, they are almost completely devoid of a7 
social conscience. To them, private property, their — 


own, is an absolute right. There isn’t much that we 
can do about this, except to give aid with strings at- 
tached that will force them to fulfill their social 
obligations. 

The peasants of Latin America are poor and il- 
literate. Often they must give as much as three days 
of unpaid labor a week for the owner of a vast 
estate of 10,000 or more acres for the privilege of 
cultivating a small plot of his ground to secure the 
necessities of life. Their last ounce of strength is 
expended in the almost hopeless task of keeping 
themselves and their families alive. In the hope of 
bettering themselves, they flock to the cities, where 
they only add to the number of unemployed. Their 
shanties and hovels surround the cities with a belt 
of dirt, misery, seething discontent, and hatred of 
the rich. 

This situation can’t last. These people are becom- 
ing too aware of the injustices of their lot. And they 
are constantly reminded of them by Communist 
propaganda. All the conditions are present which 
produced Fidelismo in Cuba. There will be a revo- 
lution in Latin America. The only question is 
whether it will be violent or peaceful, the revolution 
of Communism or the revolution of the social teach- 
ings of the Holy Father. 

We Americans have a duty to help our brothers 
everywhere, but especially our neighbors in Latin 
America. They are in need of billions of dollars, 
technical aid, and the means to use both effectively. 
To give such aid is an act of justice and charity. 
But it is more than that. It is a good investment. 
A peaceful revolution in Latin America will cost us 
less in the long run than a violent one. 
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Hip deep in a sea of swaying wheat in Kansas, I began to understand the richness and 
others power and beauty of America. A solitary farmer in a distant field was methodically 
Latin | ploughing a late crop. The stuttering of his tractor was the only sound. Off to the left, 
ollars, beside a clump of tall trees, was his white stucco house with a red roof and a television 
tively. antenna. For a long time, I absorbed this pastoral scene of a man, his labor, and his 
ate bounty of grain, and a sense of confidence replaced the confusion in my mind about the 
ost us strength and ambitions of Americans. A day on the black soil of Kansas is good therapy 
for the jaded traveler! It is with that memory, so strongly imprinted, that I think it useful 
to begin this account of a month’s exciting journey of inquiry through the country. To 
see America from the suburban congestion of Long Island to the peaceful panorama of 
C ? San Francisco Bay and from stylish Michigan Avenue in Chicago to cluttered Bourbon 
Street in New Orleans is a moving experience. I set out to breathe, see, and hear America 
so as to be able to capture: its mood in the summer of 1961, a time which future his- 
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torians—if there are any—may record as the last lull be- 
fore the final showdown between the forces of freedom 
and communism. I wanted to find out, too, what part 
Catholics are playing in the strengthening of America, to 
perceive something, at least, that would be more meaningful 
than the statistic that there are forty-two million Catholics in 
the United States. 

I went to bishops and historians, judges and journalists, 
politicians and housewives. The people I interviewed sur- 
veyed the American scene from such diverse points as a 
carpeted office in a Chicago skyscraper overlooking Lake 
Michigan and a tax assessor’s office in a small town in 
Nevada. I encountered progress everywhere: urban renewal 
in Pittsburgh, human relations in Illinois, and scores of new 
churches and schools in California. Every day brought thrill- 
ing sights: the city of Denver and the snow-capped Rockies 
beyond the steps of Colorado’s state capitol; the endless 
expanse of yellow-and-green checkerboard fields of the 
Plains states; the Spanish villas of Santa Barbara from 
Mount Calvary high overhead. I met good people, greedy 
people, brilliant people, and malicious people. All of this 
left such a disarrayed image of America that I can best 
explain it by recalling some incidents . 


ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON in St. Louis, I attended a gradua- 
tion ceremony that would have been an unthinkable event 
only a decade ago. Two dozen mentally retarded boys and 
girls received diplomas at St. Mary’s Special School in a 
touching ceremony that left few in the audience with dry 
eyes. These youngsters, and more like them in St. Louis, 
have had their capacities developed to the extent that they 
can earn a living—some in sheltered workshops, others in 
regular employment. Monsignor Elmer Behrmann, an edu- 
cator with deep humanitarian instincts, has developed this 
program of special education, which is being duplicated in 
about thirty states. “At last, there are stirrings in the Church 
and the community for the welfare of these children,” he 
says. If, as President Kennedy has observed, a society is 
only as strong as the care it provides for its weak, then 
America is becoming stronger. 

No matter how bright the night, it is black as you fly 
across the deserts of Nevada. Suddenly a splash of light 
appears on the horizon as the plane nears Reno. A few 
minutes later, on the downtown streets of “The Biggest Little 
City in the World,” a startling side of American life that 
makes Times Square look like Hicksville awaits you. The 
streets are filled with casinos and the casinos are filled back 
to back with slot machines, dice and card games, and 
roulette wheels. Tourists flock to the only state in the Union 
that has legalized gambling; even on week nights the streets 
are jammed and the “slots” never still. Eyebrow-lifting enter- 
tainment, the glitter of silver dollars, and a nightmare of 
neons make Reno a cheap, gaudy carnival. I would have 
been able to understand all this better if the people appeared 
to be having fun. But they all looked sick. 

One morning in Oklahoma City, I had breakfast with an 
attractive and interesting lady named Mrs. Clara Luper. Her 
grandmother was a slave, her mother finished sixth grade, 
she herself has a master’s degree, and her teen-age daughter, 
who accompanied us, wants to be a psychiatrist. Mrs. Luper, 
a Negro, is the leader of Oklahoma City’s sit-in demon- 
strators, whose passive protests over the past three vears 
have resulted in about 140 restaurants “opening up” to 
Negroes (there are 200 still closed) 

Mrs. Luper asked me if I wanted to feel what it is like to 
be refused service in a restaurant. So the three of us went 
into a drug store and sat down at the counter in the store's 
small dining room. Everyone's eyes turned on us, and I felt 
the tension in the air as if somebody had suddenly shouted 
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an obscene word. The Lupers and I talked quietly a 
ourselves as if nothing special were going on. Then a 
pino waitress came over and told us we would not be se 
We said nothing and remained in our seats for half an hg 
Hateful glances were thrust at us. Finally we left. : 

We approached five or six other restaurants in the do 
town area. Each place was guarded by a stalwart, y 
citizen who denied us admission. Since the sit-ins began) 
learned, most of the restaurants that won’t serve Negro 
put guards at the door so their white customers won't § 
disturbed by demonstrations. I remember one restau 
particularly: two gum-chewing, slovenly-dressed waitresg 
in a department store basement barred our way into 
lunch room with a filthy rope; they stared at us and grinn 
at each other. Hardened as she is by years of inter-rag 
work, Mrs. Luper could not disguise the hurt in her he 
For the first time, I was ashamed of my white skin. 

A couple of weeks after I left Oklahoma, I read 
three of the restaurants I had tried to enter had final 
agreed to desegregate. Several groups have been respons 
for the success of the sit-ins, not the least of whom h 
been Catholics, who form only 4 per cent of the populatiog 
Father Robert G. McDole was arrested twice for particip; 
ing in the sit-ins; after his transfer to another part of 
state, other priests joined Catholic laymen in regular demo 
strations. Father McDole expressed his feelings in a ste 
he wrote for an Oklahoma daily paper: “A great deal hj 
already been accomplished by the fact that, although 
cannot worship together, we can join our efforts to mak 
this community a better reflection of God’s will and a bette 
expression of the purpose and prescriptions of the Ame 
can Constitution.” 

As all America knows, the Negroes have a marvelou 
ability to laugh at their troubles. When I was in Oklahoma, 
Negroes were still laughing over this choice episode: :— Ma 
white mother, with a three-year-old child at her side awB are 
carrying a baby wrapped in a blanket, entered a segregated 
restaurant. She placed an order, including custard for the 
baby, and asked that a bottle of milk be heated. When thf sub 
waitress returned with the order, the mother had unwrappel¥ jn / 
the baby, and there in all his dark splendor was a Negn 
child. 

But to get on with more examples of a variegated 
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The patterns of Americi} Si 
America. In Los Angeles, I went to a meeting of a dozen oa 
couples who were leaders in the Christian Family Move the 


ment. Several of them have had foreign students livinf 
with them, so it would be understandable if they thought lib 
they had done their part in extending American hospitality} 


But the purpose of this meeting was to line up homes fo wh 
about thirty students from Peru who wanted to spend theif} * 
summer vacation in the United States. The students wert f le 
going to come anyway, no matter where they stayed, for ~y 
they come from wealthy families. The concern of the CFM <A 
group was that they be welcomed into strongly Christian ys 


homes so that they could see America at its best. “Thes hal 
students,” said a smartly dressed, suburban housewife, “att . 
obviously going to be the leaders in Peru in the next decade h ; 
and maybe we can help them a little bit now to see thet ~ 
responsibilities to rebuild Latin America.” Ke 

A few days later, | was in New Orleans’ Municipal Hal . 
With fifteen hundred others, | stood as a spotlight playe 
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1arvelous PHOTOS BY BERNHART MOOSBRUGGER 
klahoma, 
sode: 2 Marvelous sights are everywhere in America. Here 

side an§ are but three: camping in the cool, green peace of a forest 
>gregated se. ; 
| for the the Northwest, a maze of roadways leading to a hundred 


Vhen th ‘suburbias in California, the lacy grillwork on a house 

\wrappel§ in New Orleans’ French Quarter. Few of us appreciate the 

a Negro : a he : ? 
*" unique combination of beauty and power that is America 
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os dae the American flag and a speaker intoned, with rising denounced for being “America last.” The intelligence of the 
‘vy Mow inflection, the Pledge of Allegiance: “I pledge allegiance to President himself was openly scorned. On the other hand, 
ats livin the flag of the United States of America and to the Republic the cheers of the audience were resery ed for exhortations 
: thought for which it stands, one nation under God, indivisible, with to be “good, honest, Conservative Americans, willing to iy 
ospitalit ) liberty and justice for all.” Not thirty seconds had elapsed protect the country against Communist dupes. The most 
‘comes for When the same speaker declared just as vigorously, “We've significant speech of the evening, howe er, was the appeal to 
end their 80tta stop the Nigras from taking all that we have.” get more members of the White ¢ itizens Council, “because 
ents were | was, of course, witnessing that bastion of Southern we re losing the battle of desegregation ; 
aved., {or leadership, the White Citizens Council, in action. I wanted The diversity of these vignettes out of one traveler's | 
the CFME laugh at the juxtaposition of such opposing thoughts excursions through the land demonstrates the many sides of 
Christian which flowed so effortlessly from the man’s lips. (1 didn't American life. America is a kaleidoscope. It is a monu- 
. “These dare heckle, for uniformed policemen stood all around the mental town hall which holds together people who have 
wife, “are® hall ready to expel, as we were told, “any trouble-makers.”) practically nothing in common except what America means 
xt decade A succession of speeches and films over the following two to them, a meaning that is eloquently summed up in the 
see theit hours had but one theme: “the gory hand of Communism” Declaration of Independence. | couldn't help feeling, though, 

i behind all efforts at desegregation Attorney General that the Pursuit of Happiness has edged out Life and 
‘ipal Hal Kennedy was roundly booed for helping the Freedom Riders Liberty as the chief ingredient in the American dream. An 
ht played im Alabama and Mississippi. The State Department was intense desire, all across the United States, to make the good 
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life even better crowds out of many persons’ minds any 
feeling of personal involvement in the country’s two most 
clearly-defined problems: the racial issue and the threat from 
communism. 

The irony of the wild pursuit of happiness is that so few 
Americans seem to be happy. Sociologists have analyzed 
this phenomenon in many books, and by now it is certified 
that our lack of a deeply rooted national purpose is largely 
responsible for our frustrations. I encountered a deeper 
dimension to this problem that gives a new color to our 
national attitude. There is a sense of foreboding in the air. 
For the first time in this centry, Americans—thinking 
Americans—are vaguely frightened about the future of the 
country. 

Southeast Asia is crumbling into Communist hands, Latin 
America is being subverted, and much of Africa is ripe for 
Communist exploitation. Our commitment in Berlin may 
bring us to the brink of a nuclear holocaust. The gravity of 
all this has penetrated the American conscience, even if it 
has not stirred many of us into action. The point is, though, 
that most Americans appear willing to respond to a great 
national effort to contain communism—if President Ken- 
nedy maintains vigorous leadership, having now sounded the 
alarm bell. There are so many screeching voices in the coun- 
try that only the President can mobilize the people to do 
what has to be done. He can be sure that the spirit is far 
from dead on the New Frontier, even if most of us are so 
badly out of condition we couldn’t run around the block. 


THE MOOD OF THE UNITED STATEs in the summer of 1961, 
then, is comfortable but uneasy, complacent yet anxious. 
Only by talking to different kinds of people in many regions, 
only by traversing that mythical market place Known as 
Main Street, can you understand that these contradictions 
are as logical as the Union itself. 

Dr. J. S. Wilkes, president of Oklahoma City University, 
a Methodist institution, sounded a common note of many 
interviews I had. “I’m concerned about the indecisive spirit 
of America’s leaders, and | think this comes from the in- 
decisiveness of the people.” Dr. Wilkes has made two study 
trips to Russia, and there he finds the “missionary zeal” of 
the Communists far greater than any Christian zeal here. 
“In this country, the politicians seem afraid to challenge the 
people, in actions as well as words.” 

In the Midwest, a distinguished juror, who is a candidate 
for a federal judgeship, told me he is “not very optimistic” 
about the strength of American leadership. “The country 
is afraid to look at hard facts or to make hard decisions 
about the important things, from domestic issues to Laos.” 

Father Andrew Greeley, the young sociologist who has 
specialized in suburban life, maintains that the mood of the 
country is “one of anxiety, plus being slightly drunk.” The 
soft, comfortable life isn’t compatible with the challenges 
that face us, he says, adding: “People want peace, but there 
is no peace for America when we have race riots in Jackson, 
Mississippi, or when South Africa stampedes the rights of 
millions of its own citizens. We can’t have peace or 
prosperity when India’s third Five-year Plan is threatened 
with failure. Here our crusades center around smut rather 
than Jacksonville.” 

Father Greeley’s words bring us from the easily discernible 
problems of race and communism affecting the American 
image to the culminating problem and the predominant 
characteristic of America: secularism. And, _ illogically 
again, this cancer eating away at the marrow of American 
strength is discussed in only the smallest of circles. Secular- 
ism is the practical exclusion of God from the thoughts and 
actions of men. We cannot congratulate ourselves, Chris- 
topher Dawson, the eminent historian, has written, that 
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America’s power “is devoted to our own material satisfaction 
and not to the glory of God.” Says Bishop John J. Wright 
of Pittsburgh: “Secularism has become more aggressive than 
America has ever known it to be.” 

Where is secularism found? I found it all over America, 
In the public schools, in the token respect for religion in 
public discussions, in the rejection of divine law in extending 
justice and love to our neighbor in such matters, for 
example, as equal opportunities for all races and honest 
contracts between labor and management. There are secu 
larists who abandon themselves to every pleasure available, 
secularists who are genuinely trying to build a great culture 
in America, forgetting that the roots of our culture lie in 
Christ, and secularists who go to church every Sunday. 

Bishop Wright told me that the image of America is 
still secular, despite the election of a Catholic to the presi- 
dency. “The nation does not see anything culturally sig. 
nificant in Mr. Kennedy’s Catholicism,” he said. “Nor, 
in fact, does the nation regard the Catholic Church as 
significant in our way of life. The quality of Catholicism 
here was more significant when the country was Protestant. 
The secularists, who have greatly increased in number, are 
simply not concerned with religion at all. Catholics may 
now have the illusion of status and influence, but in reality 
Catholicism as such has probably made no significant gain, 
Moreover, many Catholics still talk and act as if Protestant- 
ism were the great foe; this does a great disservice to 
Christianity. Lingering anti-Protestantism, like anti-Catholi- 
cism, is pathetic, when the danger we face comes from the 
secularists.” 

The bishop, incidentally, cites himself as an example of a 
Catholic sought after by public committees—“but usually 
not as anything more than a presumed good fellow, reason 
ably genial, and with a certain following, without reference 
to any theological position. This is by no means adequate for 
us, but in an age of secularism we must recognize it as our 
point of contact with the non-Catholic community.” 


THERE IS NOT IN AMERICA an abundance of politicians 
who can look at theological issues and express themselves 
frankly, but I found one in Cleeta Rogers, an Oklahoma state 
senator and a Baptist. “I am very much concerned about the 
place of religion in public life,” he said, “because the country 
will never find itself until it finds its Maker. We say that we 
are smart in America, but actually we have been blessed. 
Now we have let artificial ideas about life affect our concept 
of American freedom. We have not taken a strong stand on 
morality, and a double standard has penetrated our living. 
Maybe we're amoral, rather than immoral, but the point 8 
that very few of us are interested in improving it.” 

A few yards from where we spoke, an oil derrick on th 
lawn of the capitol quietly chugged away. On the top of it 
was a green and white sign proclaiming “Peace on Earth.” 
Oil flows up, money flows to the bank, and tip your hat to 
the Almighty! Is this the core of American life? 

People are migrating to the West, where the sun is warm 
and the living is easy. It’s no longer a mark of prestige in 
Los Angeles to have a swimming pool. If you don’t cha-cha 
you're a square. Thank God it’s Friday! Enough money fot 
a bottle of booze for the weekend? I just want to be left 
alone by the whole world. 

This is a large slice of America—the twilight zone, anda / 
lot of people live in it. Do they care about the fate of the 
country and themselves? How do the leaders reach them! 
Those are the questions men like Senator Rogers are asking 

For some perspective straightening for myself, I welt 
to one of America’s great intellectuals, Father Walter J 


(Continued on Page 68) 














POPE JOHN'S 
GIFT TO 
MANKIND 


His new encyclical clearly teaches the concern 
of Christ and His Church for the earthly needs 


as well as for the eternal salvation of all men 


BY JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


Last New Year’s Day Pope John announced he would publish a new 
social encyclical. Immediately, many persons began guessing what 
new additions the Pope would make to the immortal documents of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. Interest grew as the Pope repeatedly re- 
ferred to the forthcoming encyclical and indicated that he considered it 
would be a major work of his pontificate. 

When May 14 arrived and 100,000 Christian Workers from forty-six 
nations assembled in St. Peter’s Square to commemorate the anniversaries 
of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, the Pope announced he 
had written the new encyclical. Its publication would have to await 
many translations in vernacular languages, but when people saw it, the 
Pope said, it would be a joy to their eyes; it would lead them beyond 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 

On July 14, the new encyclical was simultaneously published through- 
out the nations of the free world. It is known as Mater et Magistra 
(mother and teacher) from its opening words. Except for sour-grape 
editorials in the Red press, its acclaim was warm and universal. Delay 
in publication had only served to increase its tremendous impact. Seldom, 
if ever, has a papal document received such world-wide attention. 

It is difficult to appraise the new encyclical in a brief article. The 
difficulty arises from the richness of its contents and the complexity of its 
treatment of grave social problems troubling the world today. Obviously, 
the Pope has taken a keen and penetrating look at the swift social changes 
of the past thirty years. Here are some of the highlights. 

It is a liberal encyclical. One major conclusion stands out when this 
momentous document is studied carefully. In the classic struggle be- 
tween the liberal and the conservative viewpoints on social and economic 











“We are all equally responsible for the undernourished peoples ... 





matters, the Church has taken a decisive stand in favor of 
the liberal position. Details may be argued and qualifications 
noted, but the total impact of the Encyclical is positive, 
liberal, and constructive. 

One need but list some of the major positions of Ameri- 
can conservatives, many of them Catholic, and compare 
them with Mater et Magistra to see the contrast. Of course, 
the conservative viewpoint in the United States is by no 
means uniform. Russell Kirk might merely disagree with 
much of the Pope’s viewpoint, Senator Goldwater should 
find it distasteful, whereas Robert Welch should see in it 
an almost complete negation and repudiation of his social 
philosophy. The National Review actually sneered at it. 

Catholics whose main social viewpoint consists in snip- 
ing at the United Nations, opposing foreign aid, trying to 
cripple labor unions, fighting against welfare legislation, and 
concentrating exclusively on internal Communist subversion 
will find the pages of this Encyclical dry and bitter reading. 
Not only will they discover little support for these views; 
they will rather note that most times they are categorically 
rejected. Even more decisive than detailed positions is the 
spirit and tone of the document. It is warm, humane, toler- 
ant, hopeful, and constructive. The Pope avoids condemna- 
tion and pessimism. He breathes warm hope and encourage- 
ment. 


A Changing World. Most readers will concentrate on 
the treatment of new issues and positions. But the careful 
student will also find significance in the summaries and 
restatement of the teachings of Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI, 
and Pius XII. These are important, because every social 
encyclical is affected by the historical context in which it 
is written. It is a combination of eternal, moral principles 
and prudential judgments on current events. Principles are 
unchangeable, but pastoral admonitions must change to be 
pertinent in changing world. 

When the earlier pontiffs wrote, they were concerned 
with a proper balance between needed social reform and 
the possibility that reforms might get out of hand and pro- 
duce socialism or communism. Hence, there were many 
cautions and warnings against excessive state power. The 
principles involved in these warnings are repeated by the 
present Holy Father. But it is obvious that he finds much 
good in the social legislation of recent decades. 

It would not be accurate to state, as did one headline, that 
the Pope endorses the welfare state. This term is too inexact 
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to be the subject of papal approval or disapproval. But con- 
crete elements often associated with the welfare state, such 
as social insurance, health insurance, and subsidized how: 
ing, are taken for granted as a part of modern society. S 
likewise is the work of many UN agencies, the mission of 
technical assistance to developing nations, and combinéd 
state and co-operative effort to rescue agriculture. The Pope 
writes in terms of the highly complex society of today. He 
refers to automation, nuclear energy, monetary and fiscal 
controls of the business cycle, the redistribution of income 


through social security, inflation, the effect of wage levek§ 
on employment, and to many other contemporary worll | 


problems. 


Those who hold that the traditional concept of privat J 


property has lost some of its meaning in American society 
are given a respectful hearing. But the traditional position 
particularly as stated by Pope Pius XI, is reaffirmed. 

The pastoral concern of the Pontiff leads him to stat 
objectives demanded by justice, charity, and world peace 
But he is very flexible in regard to means and techniques t 
be used to attain these ends. So long as the rights of man 
and of the family are safeguarded, the choice of methods 
is a matter of political prudence. These general comments 
will be documented as specific issues are treated. 


World Problems. Most important of these specific is 
sues are those related to the world scene. The fundamenti 
position of the Encyclical is that nations are interdependent 
“The different political communities can no longer adequate 
lv solve their major problems in their own surroundings and 
with their own forces, even though they be communitie 
which are notable for their high-level and diffusion of cul 
ture. For the number and industriousness of their citizens 
for the efficiency of their economic systems and the vastness 
and richness of their territories, political communities reat 
on each other. It mav be said that each succeeds in develop 
ing itself by contributing to the development of the other 


Not only is this co-operation needed for the developmet 


of individual nations, but it is necessary to reduce the im 
balance between wealthy and impoverished lands. “It 5 


obvious that the solidarity of the human race and Christial 
brotherhood demand that an active and manifold co-opert 
tion be established among the peoples of the world. The! 
demand a co-operation which permits and encourages th 
movement of goods, capital, and men with a view © 
eliminating or reducing the above-mentioned unbalance. 
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Developing Nations. The reference just given prob- 
ably has in mind situations such as those being treated by 
the European Common Market. But the same principle is 
affirmed in regard to developing nations. “The solidarity 
which binds all men and makes them members of the 
same family imposes upon political communities enjoying 
abundance of material goods not to remain indifferent to 
those political communities whose citizens suffer from 
poverty, misery, and hunger and who lack even the ele- 
mentary rights of the human person.” The Pope adds: “We 
are all equally responsible for the undernourished peoples.” 

Among the detailed recommendations for aid to de- 
veloping nations are: opportunities for technical and pro- 
fessional education in more developed lands: distribution of 
surplus food; technical assistance; and the furnishing of 
needed capital for such nations. 

In regard to scientific and technical co-operation, the 
Pope commends what has been done. But this “needs to 
be increased beyond the present level and it is our hope that 
such a development will characterize their dealings during 
the next decades.” Specific praise is given to the work of two 
United Nations agencies: The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and the International Labor Organization. 

Help must recognize the individual needs and cultures of 
developing nations, as well as their political independence. 
Not only must we avoid a new colonialism, but we must 
also be careful not to impose our particular pattern of life 
on a people whose culture is ill prepared to accept it. The 
teference to “a new form of colonialism” is given in a 
context that refers to Communist world domination, but 
the principle is also applicable to the Western World. We 
Particularly must note the warning not to overlook spiritual 
values in presenting a technological society to newly de- 
veloping nations. 


World Community. If all this is done, “a precious 
contribution to the formation of a world community would 
be made, a community in which all members are subjects 
conscious of their own duties and rights, working on a 
basis of equality for bringing about the universal common 
good.” 
ee 
REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S., is Assistant Director of the 
N.C.W.C, Social Action Department. His latest book is Social 
Principles and Economic Life. 





The full meaning of the passage just quoted is not im- 
mediately evident. The World Federalists will undoubtedly 
quote it with much satisfaction. In the context of aid to 
developing nations, it is more likely that the Pope refers 
to a world social and economic community, rather than a 
single political community. It is an affirmation of the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man, not an indication of a specific, 
political formulation of this unity. 

Nevertheless, it is abundantly clear that the Holy Father 
is world-minded. He refers specifically with approval to two 
UN organizations and mentions in more general ‘terms 
“world and regional organizations” and “world banking 
institutes.” It is evident that he not only takes such activities 
for granted but often asks that these works be carried on 
more extensively. 

All these activities are the preferred solution to the popu- 
lation problem. The Encyclical does not minimize this 
problem, although it states that, at the present time, it has 
not reached explosive proportions. Individual nations may 
face difficulties, but on a world scale the situation is man- 
ageable. In meeting population pressures, we should seek 
to exploit the riches made possible by man’s intelligence and 
the treasures of nature rather than use expedients that offend 
against the moral order. 

A final point in regard to world problems is the rejection 
of Communism, both as an ideology and in terms of its 
world politics. The Encyclical refers to the “absurd attempt 
to construct a solid and fruitful temporal order prescinding 
from God, the only foundation on which it can endure.” In 
addition to an explicit discussion of ideologies, there are 
references to Communist colonialism and the inhuman sac- 
rifices demanded in the effort to force-feed the fires of 
industrial growth. 


Socialization. Under the heading of what we would 
term domestic social problems, the Pope discusses a wide 
range of issues. Among the more important are: socializa- 
tion; labor problems, including unemployment; agriculture; 
and private property. 

Socialization, as defined in the Encyclical, is not the same 
as socialism or even the welfare state. It refers to the wide 
impact of society in the lives of modern individuals. Thus 
it comprises everything from the organization man to social 
security and health insurance. 

Are these various developments compatible with Christian 
social teaching? Do they of necessity reduce man to an autom- 
aton? After careful analysis, the papal reply is socializa- 
tion can be a good thing. If it is purged of its negative 
aspects, it can help man to a fuller life. 

The Encyclical repeats earlier condemnations of socialism. 
It reaffirms the basic principle of subsidiarity. This, in effect, 
is a warning against unnecessary centralizatioh of power. 
But, when concrete examples of the use of governmental 
power are discussed, the document allows for a high degree 
of centralized guidance and even control of economic and 
social life. 

Specific examples cited include: monetary and tax policies 
designed to avoid inflation and deflation and thus smooth 
out the level of industrial production; social insurance both 
as a welfare measure and as means of equalizing income 
distribution; progressive taxation; government and co-opera- 
tive measures designed to help farm income and prices and 
also to make rural living conditions more desirable; and, of 
course, the extensive international activities outlined earlier. 

It is not so much that the Pope precisely advocates all of 
these developments. Rather he advocates some and takes 
the rest for granted as an inescapable part of modern society. 
His primary caution is that “men invested with public 
authority” take “a sane view of the common good.” To 
avoid overcentralization, “the intermediary bodies and the 
numerous social enterprises in which above all socialization 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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MaJority LEADER Mike Mansfield well be 


SENATE 
unique in this respect: in Washington, D.C., where men 
pursue power the way other men pursue money, he is in- 
clined to run from it. 

The fact that the Montana Democrat has proved to be 
a highly effective leader during his first year on the job 


may 


is an anomaly. Every leader of the Senate has his own 
style, but Mansfield is a startling departure from all previous 
patterns. He is a calm pipe-smoker, introverted, independ- 
ent, dispassionate. philosophical, scholarly. reflective, and 
lacking in ego. He is not dynamic. 

For Mansfield, being a senator and a member of the 
august Foreign Relations Committee is a rich enough life. 
He is one senator who is believed by Washington corre- 
spondents when he says he has no desire to be President. 
He did not even yearn to run the Senate. It was the ex- 
tremely rare case of the office seeking the man. 

It all started like before the session opening in 
January, 1957, then Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son was casting about to find someone to fill the vacant 


this: 


post of Democratic “Whip.” or assistant leader. Johnson 
wanted a western senator who was trusted, able. hard- 
working, and moderately liberal. Mansfield measured up 


perfectly—except that he said he wasn’t interested. 

Johnson sought the aid of a political associate of Mans- 
field who was outside the Senate. This man went to Mans- 
field and urged him to reconsider his rejection of the post. 

“IT don't like it, I don’t want it, and I won't take it.” 
Mansfield told the emissary. The friend reported back to 
Johnson. They decided to make another try, with reinforce- 
ments. Johnson enlisted the aid of several influential sena- 
tors, and together they finally persuaded the Montanan to 
do his duty to the Democratic Party. For the next four 
years, Johnson and his quiet deputy made a harmonious 
and highly successful team in running the Senate 

Then, a few days after the election in November, 1960, 
President-elect Kennedy telephoned Mansfield to say he was 
looking forward to seeing him succeed Johnson when the 
latter moved up to the Vice-Presidency. Mansfield replied 
that he didn’t think he should take the post. He was privately 
worried that if the first Catholic President was flanked by a 
Catholic Senate leader as well as a Catholic House leader 
(Representative John McCormack of Massachusetts). it 
might stir up the professional anti-Catholics 

“You've got to take it, Mike.” the President-elect told 
him. “We need you.” 

Mansfield thereupon agreed to stand for the leadership 
post. and he was unanimously elected by his colleagues in 
January. In resisting the opportunity, he had not been 
shirking a responsibility or ducking a challenge. Mansfield 
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does not scare easily. Indeed, it might be impossible to 
scare © man who survived the tough school of politics in 
Butte, Montana, mucked in the Butte copper mines, and 
served as an enlisted man in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps (no other member of Congress is a veteran of these 
three military branches). 

Mansfield also has been a college professor, but there is 
nothing, aside from his ever-present pipe, to suggest an 
academic type. At fifty-eight, he carries a solid 175 pounds 
on his spare-looking, five-foot-eleven physique. His skin is 
white and his hair jet black above a high forehead. His face 
has the kind of bony plainness and strength which has been 
identified with American pioneer stock. As a speaker, he is 
without emotion or flamboyance. 

None the less, it was felt that the Senate Democrats would 
badly miss Johnson, whom many_ observers—including 
Mansfield—have called the most effective Senate majority 
leader in history. At the helm, Johnson had used every trick 
in the book—and some new ones—to coax, cajole, wheedle. 
and drive his “troops” into following his banner. 

Mansfield has an instinctive distaste for backstage wheel- 
ing and dealing. Yet in its first exposure in the Senate. the 
bold Kennedy program in 1961 made progress at a piace 
that was steadier and faster than was generally anticipated 
There were even signs that the old Southern Democrit- 
Republican coalition against liberal bills was broken. How 
has this been accomplished by Mansfield and his “Whip.” 
Senator Hubert Humphrey? 

First, there was no twisting of arms, jabbing at chests, 
and whispering in ears a /Ja Johnson. The new leader did 
not even ask senators individually to swing their votes to him 

“They're sent here to do their own thinking,” Mansfield 
explains, “and I hope by logic and understanding they'll 
do the right thing. I don’t believe in arm-twisting and high- 
pressuring. The leader should not lay down by command or 
ukase what the senators should do. Collectively, they are 
the ones who decide. There is no difference between senators 
—all are on the same level. I am one among my peers.” 

He believes his job is “to get bills out of committee. 
secure some degree of co-operation in our party, and give 
consideration to difficult problems that confront senators in- 
dividually. All have been tolerant of me and co-operative. 
Republicans as well as Democrats. I’ve been pretty lucky.” 

Considerateness is the key to Mansfield’s character and 
effectiveness. Says one senator: “He has much influence be- 
cause he is completely considerate. He goes out of his wa! 
to make life more worth living in the Senate. Where 
Johnson loved to see the Senate in session, even late al 
night, Mansfield schedules sessions only when necessity. 
and he gets you home in time for dinner.” 
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Mike Mansfield didn’t want to be 
Senate Majority Leader, but he’s made 
a success of the job without 


cajoling or arm twisting 


BY PAUL F. HEALY 


It is said that Mansfield gives a “quid” without demand- 
ing a “quo.” Take the day last May when Commander Alan 
B. Shepard, Jr., the astronaut. was welcomed at the White 
House with all possible fanfare. Mansfield learned that the 
veteran Senator Styles Bridges from Shepard’s home state of 
New Hampshire had been invited to the ceremony but that 
Bridges’ New Hampshire Republican colleague, Norris 
Cotton, had not. Mansfield was disturbed, because he knew 
Cotton will face a possibly difficult primary fight when he 
comes up for re-election in 1962. 

Mansfield telephoned the White House and got Cotton 
an invitation. Cotton ended up sitting in the front row of 
VIP’s and being photographed with Shepard, for the edifica- 
tion of home-town TV viewers and newspaper readers. 
Afterward, Cotton went to Mansfield and shook his hand. 
“Thank you, Mike, I appreciate that.” he said. Later that 
afternoon, Cotton voted with Mansfield on an ambassadorial 
nomination which his own Republican leadership opposed. 

Mansfield has a mental toughness which is not visible to 
the naked eve. In this sense. he is “a deceptive fellow,” 
according to James Rowe, a Washington lawver and one- 
time administrative assistant to President Franklin Roosevelt. 

“I expect a certain toughness at first if I cross Johnson,” 
explains Rowe, who is an intimate of both men. “But I 
would never take Mansfield on. This is a much tougher man. 
He can’t have his mind changed, especially if he feels he is 
being pressured or pushed.” 


MANSFIELD IS THE SON of Irish immigrants. Patrick and 
Josephine O’Brien Mansfield. who arrived in New York 
City in 1896. He was born in Greenwich Village on the day 
before St. Patrick’s Day in 1903. His mother died when 
he was six and his father, a porter in a hotel, packed him 
and his two sisters off to two uncles in Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. At fourteen, Michael Joseph—who officially has 
always called himself Mike—ran away and joined the Navy. 
He claimed he was seventeen and forged his father’s name 
to the application blank. The boy wanted to see the world 
—or at least the war—but the closest he got to either was 
seven peaceful crossings of the Atlantic in a cruiser. 
Released in 1919, he next tried the Army, hoping for 
occupation duty in Germany. Instead, he became an orderly 
in the medical corps at Fort McDowell, near San Francisco. 
Mustered out in 1920, Mansfield walked around the corner 
in San Francisco and signed up for a two-year hitch in the 
Marines. This time he “hit the jackpot,” as he puts it, by 
rising to private first class and enjoying duty in the 
Philippines, China, and other Far Eastern places. It led to 
a life-long preoccupation with developments in Asia. 
Mansfield returned to Montana in 1922 and got the 






























































Senator Mansfield, on 
the President’s left, at 
White House breakfast for 
Congressional leaders 
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only job he could find—as a “mucker” far below the ground 
in the famed copper mines of Butte. It was grimy, grueling 
labor, and he saw men all around him dying of dust in 
their lungs. And he wanted most of all to have an education. 

Though he lacked fifteen high-school credits, young Mans- 
field talked Montana State University into an arrangement 
whereby he could enroll: he was allowed to take his college 
courses while simultaneously proceeding through Butte High 
School. The result was that he was awarded his secondary 
diploma only three months before he got his bachelor of 
arts in 1933—at thirty years old. He had already married 
his high-school teacher, pretty Maureen Hayes, a Butte girl 
and a graduate of St. Mary’s College of Notre Dame. 

In 1934 Mansfield earned a master of arts in political 
science and left the mines—where he had risen to assistant 
engineer—for good. For the next nine years, he taught 
Latin American and Far Eastern history at Montana State. 
Then the inevitable happened: in Irish Catholic, politically 
conscious Butte, the popular professor was drawn into 
politics. In 1942 he was elected to Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He has not known defeat since. In 1952 he was 
elected to the Senate and in 1958 he was re-elected, polling 
a fantastic 76.2 per cent of the total vote. 

When he took his seat in the House, Mansfield’s back- 
ground as a Far Eastern history teacher won him an im- 
mediate appointment to the Foreign Affairs Committee. In 
the winter of 1944-45, he journeyed through the interior of 
China on a confidential mission for President Roosevelt. 
Mansfield’s report on the “over-all picture” of the confused 
developments there won him respect in high places and 
launched his reputation as an authority on the Orient. 

Mansfield has visited thirty countries in the course of 
eighteen trips to Asia, Europe, Africa, and South America. 
In so doing, he has the satisfaction of having had no less 
than five private audiences with Pope Pius XII. 

But he dislikes traveling on a fixed schedule, or with a 
committee, and he hates being wined or dined. When he 
arrives in a foreign city, his technique is to let the Embassy 
know—and then disappear. He first seeks out a local Amer- 
ican newspaperman and takes him to dinner to pick his 
brain. Then he roams the city, talking to people at randon 
with the help of one interpreter. In a hot country, Mansfield 
is usually coatless, with sleeves rolled up. 

Manstfield’s assignment to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee immediately upon entering the Senate in 1953 raised 
some eyebrows. For an incoming freshman to be awarded 
the choicest of all committee posts was an unprecedented 
honor. Soon, to the distress of some of his tellow committee 
members, Mansfield increasingly began to urge some taper- 
ing-off of the foreign aid program. It seemed to him that 
any government which took Uncle Sam's loans and grants 
should use every nickel of it tor the good of its people. 

“Mike is continually offended by the morality of the 
foreign aid program,” one puzzled liberal has complained. 
“It does no good to tell him that that’s the morality of those 
people, and that there’s nothing we can do about it.” 

In his continuing criticism of the aid program, Mansfield 
also argues that the United States could do “a great deal more 
with a great deal less” (money) if it eliminated the waste, 
overlapping, and inefficiency of the agencies administering it. 

In_ his Mansfield otherwise has shown 
his streak of independence by breaking with the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration on its German policy. In 


year as leader, 


a surprise speech in 





PAUL F. HEALY has published articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines. For more than fifteen years he has 


been Washington correspondent for the New York Daily News. 
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the Senate in late June, he proposed that there might be ,W 
“third way” to solve the deadlock between the United Statg i 
and the Soviet Union. That would be to guarantee Berlin] 
as a “free city.” 3 
Mansfield made it clear he thought we should never 
“pushed or bullied” on Berlin, but none the less he wa 
promptly castigated by commentators, columnists, and le. 
ter-writers who hinted that he might be an appeaser. Th 
furor only gave Mansfield satisfaction. His main purpog 
had been to stir up a national debate on the situation, and 
he had a good one going in the Senate for several days. His 
concern was that if the United States and the Russians re 
mained frozen in their positions on Berlin, it would in} 
evitably lead to war. Privately, he said: “All I want is fof 
people to think when there is still time to think—not when} 
it's too late. We must not doom ourselves to equating al® 
change with defeat or retreat. Unless we are willing t 
change, we shall find ourselves in pursuit of the last ca 
of a train that is always pulling away from us.” 7 
Though Mansfield made it clear the White House anj 
State Department had no advance knowledge of his speech 
his critics insisted that as majority leader his words would k 
interpreted abroad as either a “trial balloon” or a sign @ 
disunity. 
This loss of independence vexes Mansfield. d 
“My role is to represent the Senate to the President, ani 


the President to the Senate,” he points out. “I’m the Senate 
agent primarily. It’s kind of a spot and one of the reasons 
; 


Fa 
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I didn’t want the job.” 

As leader, Mansfield also was torn by his feelings on th 
controversial question of federal aid to schools. He believe 
that parochial schools “need help and deserve it because the} 
make a great contribution to the security and welfare 
the country.” In 1960, he had voted for an amendmen 
to give such aid, but it had failed. When, in 1961, the Ker 
nedy Administration sent to Congress a proposal to ail 
public schools only, his first impulse was to support a driv 
to add a parochial-private-school amendment to the bill. 

But. after sounding out the sentiment of his colleague 
Mansfield decided to go along with Administration’s desire t 
have the two issues considered separately. He felt that th§ 
non-public-school amendment would stand a better chance] 
of passage if it were taken up in connection with the exter 
sion of the National Defense Education Act—in which ther § 
already was a precedent for aiding Catholic education. 

Mansfield regards solitude as a synonym for relaxation J 
His only recreation is knocking a golf ball around a cours 
for an hour—alone—and listening to his hi-fi recordings 0! 
such piano artists as “Knuckles” O’Toole. His great prit 
and joy is his daughter, Anne, who graduated Phi Bet 
Kappa from Smith College in 1959. 

Lyndon Johnson once said in the Senate that if he an 
Mrs. Johnsons had had a son, “we would like to have had hi 
become the kind of man Mike Mansfield is.” One story bes 
illustrates the quality which has made Mansfield perhaps 
the best-liked member of the Senate. 

During his 1958 campaign for re-election, a well-inter: 
tioned admirer, one Jimmy Sullivan, insisted on stumpin 
eastern Montana for Mansfield. Sullivan was militantly Irish 
and eastern Montana is noted for being militantly non-Irish 
The Senator's campaign lieutenants repeatedly pleaded: “Fo! 
God's sake. Mike, keep him out of there. He’s killing 
with that brogue.” 

Mansfield said nothing. Finally, he told his campaig! 
manager: “When I came back from the Marines and ha 
nowhere to go. Jimmy Sullivan was running a rooming hous 
in Butte. He fed and clothed me for months. Now if you 
think this Senate job is worth hurting Jimmy’s feelings 
youre crazy.” 
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“easy creait 


f you approach your friendly banker 

and ask about the cost of borrow- 

ing a hundred dollars, he will no 

doubt explain this cost in terms of 
a discount rate. He may, for example, 
agree to make the loan at a 6 per cent 
discount rate. 

Nine out of ten people think that a 
discount rate of 6 per cent means that 
they will pay 6 per cent a year for the 
use of borrowed money. If they do, 
they are in for a surprise. 

First of all, we should set up some 
base of reference when we speak 
about loan costs. If you were to bor- 
fW a hundred dollars, keep the 
money for one year, and pay back 
5106, you would be paying 6 per cent 
in true or simple interest. If you 
yourself loan money to a bank in the 
form of a savings account, you will be 


paid 2 or 3 per cent true interest. 
When the banker says “discount,” 
he does not mean he is chopping any- 
thing off from the cost of the loan. 
Far from it. Actually he is indicating 
that the borrower will be paying ap- 
proximately twice the quoted interest 
rate. The 6 per cent discount rate 
means about 12 per cent in true or 
simple interest, a 7 per cent discount 
rate means about 14 per cent, etc. 
How come? How can someone say 
he is charging you 6 per cent when he 
is actually charging you 12 per cent? 
It is perfectly legal, although Senator 
Paul Douglas has been trying with 
small success to force banks, finance 
companies, and credit departments to 
translate their jargon into language 
the consumer might understand. 
What the banker means by discount 


is that he deducts the interest before 
the repayment period 
hundred-dollar loan at 
count rate, the bank 
dollars and gives the borrower the 
remaining ninety-four. The borrower 
must pay back the full hundred dol- 
lars in equal monthly installments 

In a twelve-month loan contract, 
the borrower has full use of the 
ninety-four dollars for only the first 
month. After that, he must start giv- 
ing some of it back to the bank. After 
the twelfth or final payment, the prin- 
cipal has declined to zero. But the 6 
per cent interest charge was levied 
against the full hundred dollars. Dur- 
ing the year, we can see that the bor- 
rower had an average use of only 
forty-seven dollars, for which he paid 
six dollars. The interest rate he paid 
was something over 12 per cent. 


begins. In a 
6 per cent dis- 


deducts its six 


Even though department stores and 
mail order houses do not use the term 
discount, they have their own ways of 
confusing the consumer. Rates of 18 
per cent to 24 per cent on installment 
contracts are not uncommon. The true 
interest rates are seldom if ever 
quoted, and most customers never 
stop to figure out what interest they 
are paying. What they want to know 
is simply how much down and how 
much per month. 


own the street, the 

finance company 

real interest costs by talking 

about so much per month on 
the unpaid balance. A typical legal 
rate would be 3 per cent per month 
on the unpaid balance of the loan. 
This sounds reasonable, until you real- 
ize that you must always multiply this 
rate by twelve to discover the annual, 
simple interest rate. This 3 per cent 
per month becomes 36 per cent a year 


personal 


disguises its 


—a substantial premium to pay for a 
small loan. 

At such rates as 36 per cent, the 
personal loan business flourishes. My 
home town of 35,000 people supports 
seventeen small loan offices. By organ- 
izing a credit union in their parish or 
factory, borrowers could get their 
loans for only | per cent per month on 
the unpaid balance. which comes to 
12 per cent a year—one third of the 
commercial rate. More than 855 
Catholic parishes in the United States 
now sponsor credit unions. 

Not knowing that a discount rate 
of 6 per cent means 12 per cent true 
interest or that 3 per cent per month 
on the unpaid balance means 36 per 
cent a year, many families flounder 
deeper and deeper in the quicksand of 
easy but expensive credit. 


BY WILLIAM J. WHALEN 
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Amenya, left, goes to Nairobi’s modern Kamiti Prison, where a probationer, standing beside guard, is signed out in his care 
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® Nairobi, the big-game safari capital of the world, lies 
5,453 feet above sea level, half-hidden in a fold of “the green 
hills of Africa” which enthralled Hemingway. Lions and 
giraffes roam to the city limits. Gardens bright with brick, 
crimson, and cerise bougainvillea enliven the streets, as do the 
clean, modern office blocks and shops. But underneath this 
exterior beauty is the same uneasiness and ferment which has 
swept through Black Africa. In multi-racial. Nairobi (where 
pagan tribesmen, Sikhs, Moslems, and Hindus rub elbows 
with Catholics and Protestants), the hard lines of discrimi- 
nation are breaking down. The European settlers are trying to 
hang onto the White Highlands, a series of rich farms which 
account for 40 per cent of Kenya’s economy. But their future 
isin doubt, for the day is quickly coming when the African 
majority will assume leadership of Kenya. 

Out of this change in Kenya have emerged many educated 
Africans who, though they might not be called to the heights 
of political leadership, give a stability to the development of 
the country. They might be called “middle-class Africans,” 
born to poor parents but who had the opportunity to pull 
themselves up to a better life and who now view their higher 
status as a responsibility to help others. Charles Amenya, who 
lives in Pumwani, a Nairobi suburb with spacious lawns, is 
_ such an African. 

Amenya is a government probation officer, concerned 
mainly with rehabilitating young men released from jails. 
These are not hardened criminals but youths who came to the 
city to get rich and couldn’t cope with the pressures of a life 
that is much different from life back in their villages. Amenya 
wins the respect of the probationers by picking his way 
through dingy slums where groups gamble, women wash, and 
children crawl in mud, to spend hours in a corrugated-iron 
shanty examining a youth’s problems and giving him new 
confidence. He talks with a probationer’s family and tries 
to get him a job which will lead to a self-respecting future. 


Charles Amenya: a responsible citizen of Kenya 
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Amenya searches for one of his probationers among a crowd of unemployed men outside Nairobi’s Labor Exchange 
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Teresa tries to build values in the young 


so they won't need a probation officer 





®@ Born of Catholic, peasant farmers, Charles Amenya and 
his wife, Teresa, are fellow Luo tribesmen and friends of 
Tom Mboya, the young Kenya leader who is well known in 
America. As a civil servant, Amenya is prohibited from 
taking part in politics. But they pray regularly that their 
dreams of a free and independent Kenya (“Uhuru”) will 
not be shattered by violence. The Amenyas have six 
children; the eldest, thirteen-year-old Austin, would like to 
study in the United States or Britain. Although the father’s 
salary of $900 per year puts him in the higher wage 
brackets, a scholarship is the boy’s only hope. The family 
lives in a three-room house with outside water. Holy Ghost 
missionaries in Nairobi are close friends of the Amenyas. 


Charles helps offenders and 


Amenya plays with his children on lawn 
in front of his house. The family hopes to 
move soon to five-room apartment with 
running water and electricity 


Teresa teaches at St. Filomena’s 
elementary school, which is run entirely by 
African Catholics. She and Charles are 
busy in church and community work 
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On weekends, the Amenyas’ small house overflows with friends; over a glass of beer, the men discuss their local council 














The Amenyas’ strong family life 





helps the Church and their community and sets 


an example for fellow Africans to follow 





a 





Teresa dresses one of her children for an outing. Twenty minutes from the center of Nairobi, the 
The Amenyas’ eleven-year-old daughter, Florence, helps National Game Park offers a pleasant site for a family 
with the baby-sitting so her mother can teach picnic—provided they stay away from the crocodiles 
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Brigid Bazlen tries to help two sailors beat the roulette wheel in “The Honeymoon Machine’ 


& race AND & cREEN 


% Our Image at Home 


Writing in a special issue of the Screen Producers Guild 
Journal, Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, 
expresses concern over the effect American movies are 
having on friend, foe, and neutralist abroad. 

Cousins states: “A vast attempt is being made by the 
Soviet to split off world public opinion from America, 
to create a distrust of Americans as individuals and as a 
nation, to picture us as selfish, degenerate, depraved, ruth- 
less, acquisitive, antihumanitarian, and anticultural. It is 
doubtful, however, whether anything under way or con- 
templated by Soviet propaganda is as widespread or ef- 
fective in creating these impressions as our own films.” 

He further charges that Hollywood has made the United 
States appear as “predominantly a nation of murderers, 
gangsters, idlers, dead-beats, dipsomaniacs, touts, tarts, 
and swindlers.” Those are strong charges from one who has 
taken a consistently “liberal” and tolerant stand in the 
past. It is indicative of a late, but increasing, trend to 
reappraise what Hollywood is doing—or failing to do—in 
the current warfare between the advocates of freedom and 
slavery. 

Under the subtitle, “Our Image Abroad,” we discussed 
that aspect of moviemaking (THE SIGN, October, 1960). 
Important as it is to concern ourselves with the impression 
we make abroad, it is no less vital that we stop to analyze 
the image we have been creating among the young folk in 
our own country. 

Regrettably, an inordinately large number of our teen- 
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agers are receiving, from motion pictures and television, 
impressions that are, to say the least, quite harmful. 
It is not enough to say that home influences should counter- 
act whatever examples of moral laxity the youngsters see 
on the screen. Today’s youngsters, who are the targets fo 
the steady stream of sexy, sadistic, and horror-crammed en- 
tertainment pouring out of the film factories, are being fed 
a philosophy of materialism, secularism, and indecency 
beyond anything previous generations have been offered. 

Entertainment today is not immoral so much as it is 
amoral. We have the Thunderbird, the split-level ranch 
house, and the Cary Grant manner as the goals for every 
young man, while the girls are led to seek the young man 
who can provide all three. 

Good movies are being made today, but there are not 
enough of them. Hollywood is libeling the young genera- 
tion, by a stereotyped, misleading, and patently false image 
of itself. In such dangerous days as these, we should be 
alert to, and intelligent about, the sketches we draw of our 
life, our culture, and our people. This is important in the 
world market. It is even more vital on our home ground, 
where the battle for tomorrow's minds will be won or lost. 


%* Reviews in Brief 


THE HONEYMOON MACHINE is first-rate farce, played 
with considerable skill and bristling with laugh lines and 
hilarious bits of action. Based on the Broadway play The 
Golden Fleecing, this tells of three ambitious Navy officers 
who use a machine named Max to break the combinations 
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BY JERRY COTTER 









Deborah Kerr suspects that her husband (Gary 
Cooper in his last role) is a murderer in “The 
Naked Edge,” film with psychological angles 


In “Two Rode Together,” Richard Widmark and 
James Stewart (top right) set out to free whites 
who are held captive by the Comanche Indians 


Leslie Caron is the girl who marries an aged 
widower when her true love leaves her for ad- 


venture at sea in the film version of “Fanny” 


on a roulette wheel in Venice. Their adventure in high 
finance is short-lived, but before it ends, they have involved 
the Admiral, the State Department, and a troupe of Russian 
spies in an international donnybrook. The players are ex- 
ceptionally good at the task of creating chaos. Steve Mc- 
Queen, Paula Prentiss, Dean Jagger, Brigid Bazlen, Jim 
Hutton, Jack Mullaney, and Jack Weston are outstanding in 
this refreshingly different funfest. (M-G-M) 


Gary Cooper’s last film, THE NAKED EDGE, is a taut 
Suspense yarn, in which standard mystery devices and psy- 
chological angles are interwoven. Though far from being 
his best effort, this role provides Cooper with an oppor- 
tunity for a change of pace. He appears as an American 
executive in London who is suspected by his wife of being 
a murderer. Although interest is maintained to the very 
end, and audiences are not being seated during the final 
thirteen minutes, the story is bound to strain the credulity 
of any discerning viewer. Deborah Kerr, as the agonized 
wife who sets out to unravel the mystery, is convincing 
enough, but she is also burdened by an unbelievable premise. 
(United Artists) 


John Ford’s TWO RODE TOGETHER will certainly not 
be rated among his outstanding efforts, but it does have 
some interesting ideas. Delving into a little-Known area of 
American history, Ford has created an adult Western in 
Which the accent is on characterization rather than action 
Or suspense. James Stewart and Richard Widmark are co- 























starred as adventurers who set out on a mission to release 
a number of whites who have been held captive by the 
Comanches. Stressing the psychological aspects of the situa- 
tion, Ford occasionally overreaches, and does not always 
attain, the level he obviously sought. This one is not for the 
younger, sage-brush fans, nor will it completely satisfy those 
who have found the Ford trademark a safe buy in the past. 
(Columbia) 


FANNY is the latest in a series of adaptations of the 
Marcel Pagnol trilogy which has seen considerable service 
on stage and screen. This is a music-less version, though 
it stems from the recent, Broadway musical of the same 
title. It emerges in this form as an elaborate, sentimental, 
and uncommonly well-acted story of life’s problems and 
love’s uncertainties on the waterfront of Marseilles. Leslie 
Caron has the title role and is brilliant as the girl who mar- 
ries an aged widower when her true love leaves her for 
adventure at sea. Maurice Chevalier and Charles Boyer, as 
a pair of aging characters, just about walk off with the 
picture. The objectionable features of the stage version have 
been eliminated, but this remains in the adult category. In 
that classification, it is a pictorially beautiful and dramati- 
cally deft blend of whimsy, pathos, and humor. (Warner 
Bros. ) 


There are moments when the sentiment drips all over every- 
one and everything in TAMMY, TELL ME TRUE, and 
it appears that all concerned are satirizing themselves. 
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Parody or not, this is one long cliché of the sort that was 
popular with audiences in the reign of Mary Pickford. 
Tammy, who lives on a house-boat in the bayou country, 
decides she needs a bit of book-learning to match her boy 
friend’s erudition, so she hies herself off to college. What 
happens to her heart of purest gold on the campus is the 
basis of a family-type comedy guaranteed to gather reac- 
tions ranging from squeals to squirms, depending on the age 
and mental condition of the audience. John Gavin, Vir- 
ginia Grey, Julia Meade, Beulah Bondi, and Gigi Perreau 
are aiso in the cast. (Universal-International ) 


GOODBYE AGAIN is basically a soap-opera theme, Gallic 
version, in which Ingrid Bergman portrays an emotionally 
and morally confused lady who turns from a middle-aged 
philanderer whom she loves to a playboy twenty vears her 
junior. Based on Aimez Vous Brahms? by Francoise Sagan, 
the plot is a tedious affair in which the author consistently 
glamorizes and approves the immorality of the principal 
characters. The fatalistic Sagan philosophy permeates the 
production and results in an unacceptable, unpleasant movie. 
In addition to Miss Bergman’s familiar portrayal, there are 
good performances by Anthony Perkins and Yves Montand 
and some interesting scenes of Parisian life. (United Artists) 


Political chicanery on the state level is unmasked again in 
ADA, a flimsy and familiar yarn saved from shipwreck 
by tart dialogue and a crisp Susan Hayward performance. 
The combination adds some interest to a trite tale which 
finds a repentant prostitute married to a naive governor 
who is being used by “special interests.” She becomes lieu- 
tenant governor in due course and sets about cleaning up 
the entire mess. Lest you think she doesn’t succeed, you 
underestimate novelist Wirt Williams, the script writers, 
and the doughty Miss Hayward. Dean Martin, to be charit- 
able, is miscast, but Wilfrid Hyde White, Ralph Meeker, 
Martin Balsam, and Connie Sawyer are effective in this 
far-out, adult confection. (M-G-M) 


With GREYFRIARS BOBBY, the Disney organization adds 
another hit to its roster of family classics. Filmed in and 
around Edinburgh, this adaptation of the Eleanor Atkinson 
story is a sentimental journey back to the Scotland of a 
century ago. Generations of youngsters have thrilled to 
the tale of the devoted terrier who refused to desert his oid 
master even in death. Every night, after a day of adventure 
in the city, he would sleep on the grave of his friend, out- 
witting all who would prevent him. Finally the city gave him 
special honors and erected a statue to him. The warmth 
and humor of the situation are evident in this intriguing 
version, as Donald Crisp, Laurence Naismith, and Kay 
Walsh stand aside while the sprightly canine trots off with 
the heather, the laughs, and the honors. (Buena Vista) 


COME SEPTEMBER is an involved, often amusing, adult 
comedy which teeters on the ledge of good taste though it 
manages to maintain its balance. Technically, the film is 
uneven and too many of the plot twists are more in- 
congruous than inventive. The script is concerned with the 
romantic misadventures of a rich American businessman 
(Rock Hudson), who spends one month of each year in his 
Italian villa. Arriving in July instead of September, he dis- 
covers that his major domo (Walter Slezak) has been con- 
verting the house into a hotel during the balance of the year, 
and that his girl friend (Gina Lollobrigida) is about to 
marry a stuffy Britisher. The current occupants of the “hotel” 
are some American college boys and girls, which adds to 
the frenzy. High on the list of assets is the brilliant photog- 
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raphy which does full justice to the vivid Ligurian shore and 
seascapes. The cast is capable, with Hudson outstanding as 
an exasperated, naive, and jovial American afloat in a wildly 
improbable situation. (Universal-International ) 


THE SILENT CALL tells a familiar story in terms designed 
to keep the matinee patrons happy. The youngsters will 
find it an intriguing item concerned with the efforts of a 
dog to join his young master whose family has moved a 
thousand miles away. The story of the dog’s trek and the 
misadventures which plague him is a conventional one, 
but it will not disappoint the children, even though it may 
make their elders somewhat restive. Gail Russell and David 
McLean are the adults in the cast, but the focus is on 
young Roger Mabley and his dog Pete. (20th Century-Fox) 


The combination of Lana Turner and Efram Zimbalist Jr. 
in the leading roles of BY LOVE POSSESSED auto- 
matically insures monotony. a liability which is compounded 
by the lethargic adaptation of James Gould Cozzens’ book 
turned out by John Dennis. The original was no master- 
piece. but it seems so in comparison to this cliché-cluttered 
and endless probe into the lives of some financially secure, 
but morally unbalanced, members of a small, eastern com- 
munity. Interpretation and concept will test the patience of 
the most tolerant. adult moviegoer in this tattered and trite 
drama. (United Artists) 


* Theater 1961-62 


At a time of crisis when even the theater’s best friends 
have been concerned at the trend of the modern drama, 
it seems that producers have decided to concentrate on 
musical adaptations of established hits as one answer to a 
very serious problem. Although some of the projected 
material would seem to be highly unlikely prospects for the 
song-and-dance theater (such as the musical version of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories), others will undoubtedly prove 
financially successful and perhaps entertaining as well. 

Here are a few of the currently scheduled adaptations: 
Edna Ferber’s Giant; Vern Sneider, The King from Ashta- 
hula; Robert Nathan’s Portrait of Jenny; A Passage to 
India by Santha Rama Rau; Ninety Dozen Glasses, Mar- 
guerite Cullman’s reminiscences of life in diplomatic circles; 
Roman Holiday, an Audrey Hepburn movie of 1953 vin- 
tage; and a musical version of Jean Giraudoux’ The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne may appear. 

But the theater's primary problem is not in the musical 
field. In fact, the musical efforts of the last five or six years 
have, in general, been Broadway's financial salvation, if 
not always its artistic best. There are some interesting proj- 
ects announced in the straight drama, particularly 4 Man 
for All Seasons, a play about St. Thomas More which has 
enjoyed considerable success in London; Frederic March as 
Gideon, in Paddy Chayevsky’s new play about the Biblical 
figure; Pantheon, in which a Schweitzer-like humanitarian 
is the protagonist; A Wreath for Udomo, an adaptation of 
Peter Abraham's novel of the upheavals in modern Africa; 
Cheaper by the Dozen, a dramatization of the hilarious 
Gilbreath book: and Noel Coward's Sail Away, a topical 
satire of life on a British cruise ship. 

The economic structure of the theater faces a difficult 
test in the months ahead. Even if the varied and complex 
financial, union, and royalty problems could readily be 
settled, there remains the major issue: better plays. Until 
writers of stability and producers of stature combine to 
conquer that obstacle, the theater crisis will continue. 
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more to come... 


When school bells ring in September, more than 35,000 American lay men and women 
will be found teaching at all levels of Catholic education—besides 97,000 religious 
teachers. Baptisms and buildings are mounting faster than religious vocations, and 
ten years from now, according to the National Catholic Educational Association, lay 
teachers will outnumber religious, 137,000 to 121,000. This will take some getting 
used to by parents who equate Catholic schooling with nuns, Brothers, and priests. 
What is frequently overlooked is that many lay teachers—though at first recruited 
as substitutes—have been demonstrating that they also have vocations. A big part of 
that vocation is to teach by living example that lay people are called to dedicated, 
Christian lives. Lay teachers are not merely useful around Catholic schools but essential 
to Catholic vitality. And much has been achieved by lay teachers, despite the sub- 
standard salaries and uncertain working conditions that frequently prevail in Catholic 
schools (the average salary for elementary teachers in Catholic schools is $3,400; in 
public schools, $5,200). Some lay teachers are indeed “subs,” but the majority are 
trained and capable and most of these are sustained only by the highest motivation. 
Let’s take a close look at three lay teachers: one at a parish school, one at a high 
school, and one at a university. They exemplify how many competent teachers are 
proving that, as teachers, they are not “lay” at all but excellent professionals. They have 
undergone intensive training to work alongside pastors and religious, helping young 
people distill true values in a world of glitter. These teachers are giving vital service. 
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Jeanne Murray and the bright faces of third graders that make up her daily life 


JEANNE MURRAY 


If you visit Jeanne Murray’s third grade at Our Mother of Sorrows School in 
incinnati, you are likely to hear an unusual sound: the humming of electric 
ewriters. Miss Murray has helped develop a touch-typing course for youngsters 
not so much to increase the world’s supply of typists as to sharpen the spelling 
and reading Keenness of that group in every classroom which is slow to respond 
to the usual eye-and-ear stimuli. Miss Murray, thirty-three, is also the mainstay 
of a group of about sixty Catholic teachers in both public and parish schools who 
retire once a month for an evening of recollection and spiritual conferences at the 
Convent of Mary Reparatrix. “We know that we become better teachers as we 
become more Christ-like,” says Miss Murray, adding with a bit of professional pride: 
“After all, He was a teacher, too!” Such orientation has helped Jeanne Murray 
and many other lay teachers become accepted as mentors of all four R’s. “Ifa 
lay teacher by her own faith, understanding, and example cannot teach religion,” 
she says, “then she isn’t fit to teach anything in a Catholic school.” Miss Murray 
has now been teaching in parochial schools for eleven years, having discovered 
r special love—small children in large groups. She has also completed work 
for her master’s degree. There are nights when homework is “stacked up to my 
ears, and I wonder why I don’t get a e-to-five job like anyone else.” But this 
is dispelled by the next fresh eze of children’s laughter. “Little ones can tell 
if someone likes them or not,” she smiles. “You have to have a great deal of love.” 
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In the most disorderly office on the Fordham Universit: 
campus, an open-door policy for students is maintained 
by Edward A. Walsh, a teacher who spent twenty-five 
years preparing for the academic life by covering poli- 
tics in New England, interviewing survivors of ships 
sunk by German U-boats, and generally pursuing the 
man-bites-dog situations that make newspaper head- 
lines. For the past twelve years, he has written an 
invisible by-line on students as professor of Fordham’s 
Communication Arts department. 

Two basic facts concern Walsh: the U.S. is becoming 
dominated by its mass media; and Catholic colleges 
have long been accused of overlooking this fact. 
Operating in New York, the world center of mass 
media, Professor Walsh has worked to supply what 
an advertising executive and former student recently 
described in a letter to him as “a desperate need in 
advertising, radio-TV, and the other media—young 
men with that right combination of ‘guts and ethics,’ a 
scarce commodity in this security-conscious world.” 

If supplying this need became the middle-aged com- 
mitment of a veteran newspaperman, why did he do 
it? Ed Walsh raised the question himself in an article 
for a distinguished journal of the newspaper world, the 
Nieman Reports. “Should I use my experience to help 
those who want to become newspapermen, even though 
it means less money, going back to years of study for 
an advanced degree, and entering a new field?” 

In answering yes, he has proved himself in the class- 
room as well as the newsroom, in the library as well as 
police headquarters. Besides earning a master’s degree 
at Rhode Island College of Education, he is in the final 
stages of his Ed.D. studies at Columbia University’s 
Teacher’s College. Working to raise the standards of 
the Catholic press, he has been active with the Catholic 
Institute of the Press and the Catholic Press Association. 


EDWARD A. WALSH 



































































































MARGARET VALLO 


Up to now, lay teachers in Catholic schools have been 
conspicuous for a high rate of turnover, but for 
Margaret E. Vallo, of Chicago, it has been a lifetime 
career. When she joined the faculty at Resurrection 
High School in 1926, lay teachers were few in Catholic 
schools, and she was the first at “Res High.” Physical 
education—her specialty—was a usual vehicle for the 
pioneers, but Miss Vallo appears to have suffered none 
of the discomforts of the frontier. “I was made to feel 
at home right away by students, Sisters, and parents,” 
she recalls. From a highly athletic undergraduate career 
at DePaul University and Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education, Miss Vallo came to the private girls’ 
school “to prepare active, healthy bodies for woman- 
hood and marriage,” as she says. “I teach them physic- 
ally, socially, morally, mentally.” More than 1,300 
alumnae have known her as dancing teacher, costume 
designer, bowling organizer, driver-educator, counselor, 
and friend. On the annual school trip to Washington, 
she becomes travel guide, chaperone, social advisor, 
nurse and, as need arises, disciplinarian. During the 
summers, Miss Vallo takes a busman’s holiday, as pro- 
gram director for a girls’ camp in Wisconsin. 

The Sisters of the Resurrection say they are edified by 
the reverence of Miss Vallo’s daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament and her outspoken devotion to St. Joseph. 
After thirty-five years of watching the growing move- 
ment of lay teachers into Catholic schools, Miss Vallo 
enters a moderating note: “There will always be Sisters 
in our schools and, with all due respect to many fine 
lay teachers, no one will be able to replace the Sisters in 
giving our youngsters the spiritual formation that be- 
comes a part of them.” 
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Jimmy Hoffa, a man who knows how to make the law work for him, 
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HE NEW ERA in Teamster trade 
unionism was ushered in at Miami 
Beach the week of July 3, 1961. 
With sardonic irony, the bands 
blasted away at the Teamster 
theme song—“When the Saints 
Come Marching In.” 

Some two thousand delegates, in 
solemn conclave assembled, proclaimed 
their leader, James Riddle Hoffa, the 
legitimate monarch of all he surveys in 
the realm-of-all-things-movable. Any 
person or piece of property that “can 
be moved” falls within the jurisdiction 
of Hoffa's organizing domain. The 
slogan used to be “anything on wheels.” 
Now is has become “anything that can 
be moved.” This, we may presume, 
includes the whirling spheres of the 
universe, Once a Teamster organizer 
lands on the moon or in the vicinity 
thereof. 

In July of 1957, Jimmy Hoffa was 
a lowly ninth Vice-President of the 
Teamsters International. By July, 1961, 
he saw himself the undisputed ruler of 
the largest, the most belligerent, and 
the most effective labor organization in 
the world. His rise to power, however, 
was neither sudden nor haphazardly 
planned. Long before Dave Beck fell 
on his face in a flurry of Fifth Amend- 
ment disavowals of guilt, Hoffa had 
been quietly building his own throne for 
the day of succession. The ascent was 
not easy. But it was all done legally— 
and how! 


THE PERIOD IN TEAMSTER HISTORY from 
September, 1957, to March, 1961, 
might be captioned the era of “Injunc- 
tion Granted—Injunction Stayed.” It 
marked a time of intense and con- 
tinuous battle between a U.S. District 
Judge, F. Dickinson Letts, and the U.S. 
Court of Appeals of the same District. 
Letts would hobble or handcuff the 
Teamsters with an injunction. The 
Court of Appeals would grant them 
freedom with a reverse decision. The 
in-fighting between the respective legal 
counselors was of the rugged, “no- 
holds-barred” variety. 

It all began when James R. Hoffa 
and his hand-picked slate of Executive 
Board nominees were elected to office 
by the delegates to the seventeenth 
convention of the Teamsters Interna- 
tional in September, 1957. Thirteen 
rank-and-file union members chal- 
lenged the validity of the election. Judge 
Letts, by a temporary injunction, pre- 
vented President Hoffa and his Execu- 
tive Board from assuming office. 

After four months of heated legal 
wrangling, a compromise in the form 
of a consent agreement was mutually 
accepted and sanctioned by the court. 
A board of three monitors would be 








appointed. A new convention for the 
purpose of re-running the elections 
would be held within one year. The 
monitors and the International would 
co-operate in “cleaning up” the union 
of malodorous practices which, it was 
alleged and assumed, were prevalent in 
the Teamsters organization. Mr. Hoffa 
and his associates would be Provisional 
Officers of the International until the 
revalidating convention could be called. 

The little-publicized reason for the 
ready acceptance of the consent agree- 
ment by both sides lay in the alternative. 
If a permanent injunction had been 
leveled against Hoffa and company, the 
indicted and corrupt Dave Beck would 
still continue as president of the In- 
ternational, in accord with the constitu- 
tion. Hoffa could not afford to be im- 
mobilized for an indefinite period. The 
thirteen rank-and-file members could 
not afford the financial risk of a drawn- 
out court battle. The stalemate brought 
on the consent agreement. 

That was January 31, 1958. The en- 
suing three years were too fantastic for 
credence. The International and the 
Board of Monitors did not co-operate. 
Within a month, they were at each 
other’s throats in every way except 
by physical contact. “Injunction 
Granted—Injunction Stayed” and 
“Monitor appointed—monitor resigns” 
became the double characteristic of the 
proceedings. The end result was that 
the talented battery of affluent Team- 
ster attorneys wore down the debt- 
laden opposition, and on March 3, 
1961, Judge Letts authorized the issu- 
ance of a call for a special convention 
of the International to convene on July 
3, 1961. 

The long-drawn-out battle with the 
monitors, however, was but one of 
Hoffa’s problems. His life was anything 
but serene on a number of other fronts. 
He had to weather two indictments— 
one on a charge of wire-tapping; the 
other, the notorious attempted bribery 
of a staff attorney of the McClellan 
Committee. (You can still smell the 
stench from the latter case when wind is 
blowing the right way.) Hoffa was 
acquitted in both instances. Neither 
proved beneficial to his reputation. 

The Teamster public relations de- 
partment has worked long and strenu- 
ously to present the “other side” of 
Hoffa’s life and character. He doesn’t 
drink, smoke, chew tobacco, or use 
snuff. No breath of scandal has touched 
his family life. At home, he lives 
modestly in the normal American way. 

The publicity boys have done best in 
picturing him as the busy, efficient, six- 
telephones-on-the-desk executive type. 
On the road and in the air, he is the 
“man-in-motion,” here, there, every- 
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where in the interests of the Teamsters 
International. 

But the expulsion from the AFL-CIO 
on charges of corruption, eighteen per- 
sonal appearances before the McClellan 
Committee, and three years of nation- 
wide adverse publicity are not easily 
erased from the public mind. 

In the meantime, a much exaggerated 
but abortive “revolt” on the part of the 
rank-and-file and rival Teamster officials 
failed to materialize. On the contrary, 
the International, feeding presumably 
On opposition, grew fat and prospered. 
Hoffa, personally and officially, grew 
in age, worldly wisdom, and painful but 
profitable experience with ever-increas- 
ing and renewing strength. Today 
Jimmy is Top Banana. His relentless 
pursuit of power culminated in the un- 
impeded conquests achieved at the 
Miami Beach Convention the week of 
July 3, 1961. And this again was all 
done legally! 


HIGH ON THE LIST of priorities on the 
order of business for the Convention 
was the recognition by the delegates of 
what James Riddle Hoffa had been 
through since last they met in these 
same palatial convention quarters. A 
resolution “wholeheartedly ratifying” 
every action, word, and gesture that Mr. 
Hoffa and his besieged allies had exer- 
cised or expressed in their battles with 
the “enemies of labor” in the past four 
years was unanimously voted with 
shouts of approval. (Included in the 
“absolution” was an acquittal in a 
pending trial on a Florida real estate 
deal which has since been dismissed by 
the court on a technicality.) 

The substantial business of the con- 
vention was done and done quickly. 
A. H. Raskin, top national labor re- 
porter, noted that it took exactly ten 
seconds for the delegates to raise Hoffa’s 
salary from $50,000 to $75,000 a year. 

Report and rumor to the contrary, 
the Teamster tycoon does not live like 
a man to whom loot is the be-all and 
end-all of his existence. Like a catalytic 
agent, his presence is felt when shady 
transactions take place. Yet, it seems 
Hoffa’s penchant is for power rather 
than for the purse. At any rate, that 
was what he was seeking in the recently- 
held convention. The delegates be- 
stowed it upon him with a lavish hand. 

The convention tightened Hoffa’s 
control over local unions at the bar- 
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gaining table, in regard to pension plans, 
in the election of delegates to the Inter- 
national Convention, and in other areas 
which will take shape as the machine 
rolls on in the days ahead. 

Two features of plans for the future 
were given strong stress. The one con- 
cerns political action: the other, “or- 
ganizing the unorganized.” A gigantic, 
block-by-block, door-to-door campaign 
by rank-and-file members at election 
time is envisioned. In the interim, a 
legislative lobby second-to-none, with 
the purse strings wide open, will be 
operating in Washington and perhaps 
in state capitals. 

A nation-wide drive to “organize the 
unorganized” was voted in the same 
spirit of hilarious abandon. The idea 
of mutually-agreed-upon “union juris- 
dictions” was never a popular or ac- 
cepted norm among the Teamsters. 
Dave Beck flouted the union tradition 
constantly. It often got him into trouble 
with fellow AFL union officials. Beck’s 
organizing forays into forbidden fields 
will look like child’s play, if the antic- 
ipated moves of Jimmy Hoffa eventuate. 
There are few who feel they will not. 

Repeatedly, Mr. Hoffa has voiced a 
vituperative opinion on the subject of the 
expulsion of the Teamsters from AFL- 
CIO in 1957. Definitely. if not desper- 
ately, he wants the Teamsters Inter- 
national to be readmitted and reaf- 
filiated with the national parent body. 
But Jimmy Hoffa is Jimmy Hoffa. The 
basic condition he sets down for re- 
entrance to AFL-CIO is an impossible 
one. He will accept no restrictions upon 
the jurisdiction of the Teamsters to or- 
ganize the unorganized. To concede this 
point, AFL-CIO would have to abandon 
its time-sanctioned tradition of organiz- 
ing along jurisdictional lines. In a TV 
appearance, Hoffa explained it a little 
differently; substantially, however, that 
is what he is asking. 


DuRING THE WEEK of the convention, 
Hoffa put new teeth into his modest 
proposal. He uttered a Khrushchev-like 
ultimatum. Either AFL-CIO will re- 
admit the Teamsters within eighteen 
months or face the prospect of doing 
battle with a new Federation of Labor 
under the leadership of the enigmatic 
little Napoleon of the roadways. Except 
for the “deadline.” the implied threat is 
neither new nor necessarily irrevocable. 
At present, it may be a “bargaining 
weapon” to attain reaffiliation. 

Few observers doubt that the poten- 
tial for a rival labor movement is ready 
to hand. Hoffa has the strongest pos- 
sible base for such a move in his own 
1,700,000 member Teamster Interna- 
tional. 

He has a willing ally in Harry Bridges 
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and his West Coast Warehousemen. It 
would not take much for Joe Curran 
to shift his Maritime workers into the 
new alliance. (Curran made a speech at 
the convention and apologized for hav- 
ing voted for the expulsion of the 
Teamsters.) Other AFL-CIO officials 
were reported as not being too far away 
from Miami Beach when the Teamster 
conclave was under way. Hoffa claims 
support of officials of three AFL-CIO 
Internationals, and no one doubts a 
strong and increasing sympathy for 
truck drivers runs through the national 
labor movement from the top down. 

Hoffa is placing more than a little 
hope for the attainment of his aims on 
the serious rift that exists within AFL- 
CIO. More than once during the past 
year, competent commentators were on 
the point of predicting a wide-open 
split. Ironically, the issue is over the 
very point that Hoffa rides so hard and 
ridicules so often—uwunion jurisdiction. 

The original conflict between craft 
and industrial unionism, which caused 
the CIO to break away from the parent 
body twenty-five years ago, has never 
been dissolved. The merger of 1955 
simply covered it over with a cloak of 
silence and a beret of wishful thinking. 
The skeleton can pop out of the closet 
at any moment and cause the constit- 
uents of the current labor movement 
to run helter-skelter in two or three 
different directions. 

There is a little side show going on, 
also, that may get top billing in the big 
tent before the show closes down. Some- 
thing new was added to Hoffa’s routine 
contempt for his enemies when he re- 
marked, “Meany is just a dopey, thick- 
headed Irishman, but Reuther is not 
like Meany—Reuther has brains.” As 
everyone knows, George Meany, Pres- 
ident of AFL-CIO, has stood at the door 
like a block of granite preventing 
Hoffa’s re-entrance. Reuther has been 
equally adamant. Or at least he had 
been until sometime in the past year. 
(You can learn what Detroit is think- 
ing by listening to the CIO boys in 
Newark.) There has been a change of 
attitude; a softening in resistance to 
Teamster blandishments. Is there some- 
thing cooking on the CIO range? 

Walter Reuther would not be 
Reuther, if he did not ambition the pres- 
idency of AFL-CIO. No love has been 
lost between Meany and _ Reuther. 
Would it not be to the mutual advan- 
tage of Hoffa and Walter Reuther, if 
George Meany could be maneuvered 
into stepping aside, leaving the pres- 
idency door open? The return of Hoffa 
to AFL-CIO by a majority vote at the 
biennial convention in December would 
be the strongest of reasons impelling 
Meany to refuse to run for re-election. 


Would Walter Reuther and CIO line 
up with the building-trades unions, Jog 
Curran, the International Longshore. 
men, and others in such a pressure 
move? In the light of the internal feud 
on jurisdiction in AFL-CIO, it does not 
seem likely. Yet, politics, we are told, 
makes strange bed-fellows. Union pol- 
itics differs from civic politics only in 
the cast of characters. 

Whether Hoffa intends to make in. 
ternecine war upon AFL-CIO or at. 
tempts to wiggle back into the house 
of labor through some political strategy, 
one fact is certain—he will be spending 
money in his efforts. So, too, will he 
need money, lots of it, for a Washington 
lobby that will be second-to-none, for 
political campaigns, for organizing the 
unorganized, for stepped-up salaries, for 
pension funds, for his unlimited ex- 
pense account, for legal service, and 
for a dozen other projects. 


THE CONVENTION delegates foresaw all 
that. They voted ample funds in ad 
vance. As a matter of fact, an increase 
in capital assets for the International 
Office was the big dynamo from which 
will flow so much added power for the 
president. The convention simply in- 
creased the dues of the 1,700,000 mem- 
bers throughout the country. 

Instead of a measly $8,000,000 a 
year, Jimmy Hoffa will now have about 
$20,000,000 with which to work. There 
is a minor obstacle standing in the 
way of the legality of the increment. 
The Landrum-Griffin law forbids any 
increase of local union dues except 
through a secret vote of the member- 
ship. The delegates to the convention, 
elected by secret ballot, put this multi- 
million dollar raise across. There will be 
litigation on it (perhaps by the time 
this gets to print). Hoffa is confident, 
none the less, that the local unions will 
legally approve of the money-grab, in 
one way or another, before it comes 
time to spend it. There has not been 
any large-size revolt by the locals on 
any issue to date, so I presume it is 
safe to take Mr. Hoffa’s word. 

Unless the moon over Miami fore 
casts something to the contrary, 1,700, 
000 American teamster members will 
be taking Mr. Hoffa’s word on many 
things for some time to come. The 
legally-constituted, legally-functioning 
convention certainly laid the foundation 
for a dictatorial five-year reign for him. 
As Milton Liss, the doughty and defiant 
president of Local 478, Newark, NJ, 
put it: “He has the power. If he uses it 
rightly, he can be the greatest leader 
the Teamsters International has ever 
known. If he misuses it—God help us.” 
To which might be added—“God help 
the rest of us, too.” 
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CURRENT FACT 


Pope John XXIll and Free Labor Unions 





As American workers count their blessings this Labor Day. 
they can rejoice wholeheartedly in the encyclical Mater et 
Magistra. Their principal spokesman, President George 
Meany, took the unusual step of praising its contents in a 
signed editorial in the AFL-CIO News 

Only rarely does he use th's medium to comment on 
public issues. Moreover, like most Catholics presiding over 
an organization embracing members of all faiths, he is 
normally hesitant to endorse a pronouncement of his own 
Church. But the warm embrace of labor by the reigning 
Pontiff was so unmistakable that Mr. Meany felt at ease 
in voicing his sentiments, as did Secretary of Labor Goldberg. 

The Pope said much that favors the immediate concerns 
of labor. In addition, his views on aid to develoning nations, 
social legislation, and the welfare programs of modern 
society coincide almost totally with the programs and aims 
of our labor movement. In contrast to the carping criticism 
labor often receives here in our country, the encyclical opens 
wide new paths for labor activity, trusting fully the integrity 
and vision of the men who represent the workers. 


American labor, for example, has been timid in urging 
any right to participate in management. It has bargained 
collectively on some issues that formerly were considered 
sole prerogatives of management. But unions have had to 


THE CALL. In his talk 
to the nation on July 
25, the President called 
for “sacrifice on the 
part of many citizens’; 
he called for “courage 
and perseverance . for 
many years to come.” 
He set forth our aim 
and determination: “We 
seek peace—but we 
shall not surrender.” 
The nation was waiting 
for this call: to know 
where it stands, to have 
sacrifices spelled out 





Editorials in Pictures and Print 
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prove at each step that a vital interest of the workers was 
involved. 

The Holy Father takes the generous view that the dignity 
of the worker calls for some form of participation in own- 
ership, management, or profits. It is not right to ask human 
beings to blindly carry out orders given with no effort to 
consult or explain. 

More than this, workers should set their sights beyond 
collective bargaining with individual firms. Since decisions 
taken at higher levels. national and international, often 
affect the policies and prosperity of the single company, 
then workers or their spokesmen should also have a voice 
in these decisions. Political action must supplement economic 
action. 


These generous goals for labor are put forward in a positive 
and progressive fashion. There are opportune qualifica- 
tions and a few gentle warnings, but it is clear that His 
Holiness trusts labor and its representatives. There is no 
reference to the problem of internal corruption high-lighted 
in this country a few years ago in Senate hearings. 

Nor is there anv indication of fears that labor’s power 
may be excessive, that the strike weapon has been abused, 
or that the union shop may impose a form of tyranny 
on workers. Clearly the Vatican is aware that these points 
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have been raised and that abuses must be curbed. But the en- 
cyclical is content to set forth high ideals, knowing that 
men often will respond better to trust than to negative 
criticism. 

We hope that American labor over the years will respond 
precisely in this manner. Above all, it must be sensitive 
to the needs of the commond good. Wage levels should not 
be merely expressions of economic power. They should keep 
the economy in balance so that maximum employment may 
be had. The Pope has stated well the rights and claims 
of workers; let them be equally faithful in living up to 
their duties. 


The Pope Upsets “National Review” 


Many of us wondered how the ruggedly individualistic 
periodical National Review would react to Mater et Magistra, 
the encyclical which Pope John XXIII solemnly presented 
to the world on July 14. We found out in its issue for 
July 29. Apparently National Review was very upset. 

Editor William Buckley likes to say that the social en- 
cyclicals of the Church can be made to mean whatever an 
interpreter wishes. (Ignorant men with a smattering of learn- 
ing say the same about the Bible.) After caustically referring 
to the Holy Father’s encyclical as “a large. sprawling docu- 
ment,” National Review went on to say that it would be 
“studied and argued about for years to come. It may, in the 
years to come, be considered central to the social teachings 
of the Catholic Church; or, like Pius IX’s Syllabus of Errors, 
it may become the source of embarrassed explanations. 
Whatever its final effects, it must strike many as a venture 
in triviality coming at this particular time in history.” 

To our knowledge, ths arrogantly sour note was unique 
among reactions of the entire press of the free world. It 
sounded much more like the sour from 
Communist periodicals. 


notes coming 


Low Blow from “New York Times” 


On July 18 the House Rules Committee voted 8-7 to shelve 
the President’s aid-to-education bill. By that time, the bill 
had become a deeply imbedded national controversy. For 
the most part, Americans managed to engage in discussion 
of this complicated question with restraint and dignity. Amid 
the glaring exceptions was the New York Times. 

It is hard to avoid the impression that the Times showed 

malice toward the nation’s Catholic minority by the manner 
in which it painted the whole issue as a life-and-death con- 
test between “good guys” fighting for the national interest 
and “bad guys” (those greedy, domineering Catholics) fight- 
ing, in an “all or nothing” spirit, to grab federal aid for their 
own selfish interests. 
Actually, many major and conflicting forces were involved 
in this national debate. Opposing the bill were the National 
Association of School Boards, the Republican Party, the 
Southern Democrats, the proponents of States’ Rights gen- 
erally, and a large group, mostly Catholic, who resented the 
implication that seven million pupils in privately conducted 
schools were not important enough to be considered in a 
massive federal-aid program to increase excellence of educa- 
tion for America’s youth. 

The New York Times decided there was only one side to 
this national issue and that any group opposing such. aid 
was a threat to the nation. More peculiarly, the Times, in 
editorial after editorial, singled out the Catholic minority as 
the enemy of the common good. When the House Rules 
Committee finally tabled the measure on July 18, the Times 
exploded. Capriciously ignoring the complexities of the 
Federal aid to the public 


situation, it thundered: 
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schools has been distorted and envenomed by the divisive 
and emotional issue of aid to parochial schools. For the 
first time in the United States, the interests of Catholic 
education are being set against the interests of secular educa. 
tion in a political context.” 

The New York Times has done precisely what it has ac- 
cused the Catholic minority of doing; it has injected a note 
of venom and divisiveness into a controversy that should be 
patiently decided by all conflicting groups for the genuine 
good of the nation. At a crucial moment in our history, this 
is deplorable. Fortunately, it is not the Times’ normal pro- 
cedure to stoop so low. 


Berlin: Moment of Truth 


President John F. Kennedy has special regard for the ex- 
pression “moment of truth.” He sees the events of our day 
as swiftly heading for one of those climactic moments of 
history. In his address to newsmen on April 20, he expressed 
his conviction that * the soft societies” are about to be swept 
away with the debris of history. “Only the strong . . . the 
courageous . . . the visionary who determine the real nature 
of our struggle can possibly survive.” 

On July 25, moved by the increasingly arrogant aggressive- 
ness of Khrushchev, the President delivered a historic ad- 
dress to the nation. He spotlighted Berlin as “the great 
testing place of courage and will, a focal point where our 
solemn commitments and Soviet ambitions now meet in 
basic confrontation.” He summoned the nation’s forces to 
meet the test. The wholehearted response of Congress and 
people indicate that the President has finally succeeded 
in getting on the wave length of the American mood and 
temper. An era of frustration seems over. 


It now remains to explain the real nature of our struggle. 
The average American has little sense of history. The 
average American official is practical and pragmatic and 
fails utterly to understand the inner drive of Communism. 
A world-wide, dynamic, “missionary” movement fanatically 
bent on world conquest is foreign to his easy sectarian toler- 
ance. He is unaware that the same words have entirely 
different meanings for Communists and non-Communists. 
Our undiscriminating press often fosters the illusion and 
confusion. 


Understanding the nature of our struggle, the _ President 
said, is necessary for our survival. But the nation’s top 
leadership should take the initiative in enlightening the na- 
tion. The Supreme Court should follow the lead of Congress 
in setting forth the nature of the international conspiracy in 
which the American Communist Party is engaged. Not the 
Monroe Doctrine but the true nature of the international con- 
spiracy on our Cuban doorstep should be the preoccupation 
of our State Department. 

It would help Americans immeasurably in getting an 
understanding of the real nature of our struggle with a 
ruthless, hypocritical enemy, if public officials, newsmen, 
and all high-school and college students were to read, with 
adequate commentary, the new Program of the Communist 
Party, published by Khrushchev at Moscow on July 30, the 
Statement of 81 Maxist-Leninist Parties issued at Moscow 
on last December 5, and the long Report on the Moscow 
Conference made by Premier Khrushchev on January 6. 
Then the nation would begin to have a clear understanding 
of the difference between lawful social revolutions and the 
insidious nature of what Khrushchev calls “The Leninist 
principle of peaceful co-existence.” Then, released from its 
general sluggishness and indifference, the nation could in- 
telligently and resolutely face up to its coming “moment 
of truth.” 
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MATER ET MAGISTRA. Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 


newspaper, published a special edition for the Pope’s new, re- 
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RESPONSE. The day after the President’s speech, 
volunteers jammed recruiting stations over the coun- 
try. Above, in Los Angeles, 110 volunteers crowded 
downtown recruiting office. Allowing for varied rea- 
sons, this response of nation’s youth was heartening 
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TIE-UP. Castro and Russia’s first spaceman, Gagarin, wave to 
celebrating anniversary of Castro’s revolution. 
announced single political party for Socialist state. 
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POEMS FOR SEP TEMBER 


SUNRISE SEEN FROM 
A SHIP AT SEA 


By Doyle Hennessy 


Lord what a sight for mortal eyes! 
Hallelujah in the skies! 

How new the world! 

How calm the sea! 

How infinite its sovereignty! 


The gradual glory extends its sway 
And near the ship I see 

Three droll dolphins in a row 
Tumbling gleefully 


S 


And now the banners of the sun 
In triumph are unfurled, 

And the clarion light is echoing 
Over a waking world 


Praise be to God for this newborn day 
Bathed in serenity: 

And praise be to God for the dolphins 
That bound in the shimmering sea. 


Thanks be to God for brightness 
Annulling the reign of night; 

And praised be the Lord forevermore 
For the marvelous gift of sight. 


This is the way it must have been 

In Eden long ago. 

Lord, when I wake from the final sleep, 
Grant that I see it so. 


Ste 


ON A SON’S FIRST BIRTHDAY 
by Dorothy Glutz Niederberger 


Music of the innocent, 

Joyousness that’s heaven-lent, 

Humor that one year can bring 

To find surprise in everything, 

Hang, trembling, for a pregnant while 
Upon an embryonic smile, 

Then fall, are caught by listening ears, 
A toddler laughs to greet his peers! 


May each added year, Lord, find 

His heart still warmer toward mankind 
For Your sweet sake. And may he be 
In love with You eternally 


es 
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CATHEDRAL 


by William Vincent Sieller 


Beneath all weathers, 

A litany of saints 

Remains embroidered on the stone. 
Each century gathers 

And anoints 

The reverent facade 

With sun and snow and rain. 


This is the seed 

From whicn a city grew, 

Sprawling with beauty and ugliness. 
This is the vow 

Taken by serf and knight, 

King, queen, prince, princess. 


Here is the great shadow, 

Early and late, 

Shifting its pattern from street 
To meadow, 

Reaching over roofs and rivers, 
Singing down with bells 

Like stars through dark. 


The cruciform shape 

Never wavers 

With four-directioned mark 

But falls, 

Through waking and sleep, 

In shadow and stone and glass 
Unchanged, while changes pass. 
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NUMBER PLEASE? 
by Olivia Stefanski Downey 


I'll have six in school this fall 
And here I write the fact, 

But number seven is too small 
To get into the act. 

Because she’s only three years old 
It'll be a little time 


Before she starts (so I am told) 
By then I may have nine! 


waste 


SHADOW by Norma McLain Stoop 


Shadow swung with me 
From the apple tree. 

Light danced in the air 
As I climbed the pear, 


Shadow always near. 


Traveling anxiously 
Woods I can not see, 
Shadow on the ground 
Proves the light around, 
Proves the answer found. 


She hunched a little deeper into her 
lime-green jacket. She didn’t want Wally 
to notice that she was shivering, even 
though the Cerulean was, as always, 
faintly steamy. She knew the Cerulean 
better than she wanted to. She knew 
it three or four times a month, when 
she drove Wally out to see him off on 
short business trips. 

It was always the same, their 
good-by ritual. Inarticulate, noncom. 
mittal, unsatisfactory. She wished they 
could leave home with exactly enough 
time for him to check in at the flight 
desk and board the plane. But you 
couldn’t anticipate traffic delays on the 
drive to the airport, so you arrived 
early, checked in, then sat in the Ce. 
rulean for twenty minutes. Minutes 
that stretched like weeks, because there 
was nothing to say to a husband you'd 
seen off, month in and month out, for 
ten years. And he said nothing either 
but ate pie and stared out the window 
with an expression of—mournfulness? 
resignation? She wondered. 

She smashed out her cigarette and 
observed for the thousandth time that 
her coffee and cigarette lost their savor 
each time she and Wally sat here. Too 
bad you couldn’t inhale the bright air 


outside the window. Too bad there 
was no floor show to justify the 
smile you maintained. 


And how could Wally consume that 
soggy-looking pie? Always, while she 
drank black coffee, he managed a slab 
of apricot or blueberry. Always, for 
ten years. 

She picked up her dark glasses from 
the table and slipped them on against 
the glare. She saw Wally glance at 
his wrist watch and discover that they 
had ten minutes until the loudspeaker 
voice summoned passengers for his 
flight. Stef could have told him there 
was time, because she seemed unable 
to avoid the virtually motionless clock 
on the far wall. 

“How’s the pie?” 

“Fine,” he said. 

Horrid woman, she admonished her- 
self. Can’t you dredge up livelier con- 
versation? Say how nice that Jim and 
Amy come home from school and busy 
themselves until I return. Or how fine 
that spring has come, that the backyard 
forsythia will soon be golden, and that 
plane departures aren’t delayed by 
weather. 

Sure, mention prompt departures and 
he'll reply, “Can’t wait to get rid of 
me, can you?” That interchange had oc- 
curred more than once. Better keep 
quiet, Stef. 

What difference whether we converse 
over the coffee? At home, we're fre- 
quently silent over the roast or stew 
or chops or hash. We seem to have 


she asked. 
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run out of talk, the way a plane runs 
out of fuel. 

But a plane doesn’t run out of fuel, 
she told herself angrily. Don’t even 
consider the possibility. And smile. 

The expressionless wall clock actu- 
ally was moving; at least, the second- 
hand was sweeping around its passion- 
less orbit. 

And we're doing the same. No spurts, 
no outcries. Going through the mechan- 
ical motions of living—but omitting 
the motions of caring. 

Would he care if his plane took 
him to Timbucktu instead of Salt Lake 
Citv? Would / care? 

She quirked her mouth into a smile. 


“We'd better move, sO we can _ stop 
at the newsstand.” 
He smiled, and she saw it was a 


young, attractive smile. But like hers, 
forced. If these smiles were money, we'd 
be jailed for counterfeiting. Then we 
could study each other wordlessly over 
bread-and-water. 

Picking up the checks, Wally took 
alast look out. She watched him. 

Some women claim they can read 
their husbands like books. Well, I can’t 
read you, Wally. Maybe it’s better this 
way. 

As they reached the cash register, a 
flat, loudspeaker voice intoned, ‘Pas- 
sengers for Flight 308, to Chicago, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, 
all aboard at Gate Seventeen.” 

Farewells might be happier if the 
loudspeaker offered music instead of 
announcements. Sure, and people might 
miss their planes. 

At the newsstand, Wally reached ten- 
tatively toward a paperback with a 
flashy redhead on the cover, then his 
hand slid aside and selected a book 
about a funny suburban family. 


HEY walked to Gate Seventeen 

—familiar Gate Seventeen—side 

by side, laconically. She won- 

dered if he shared—how could 
you put it nicely?—-her relief now that 
the waiting was nearly over. In a few 
minutes he’d be locked inside the 
shining, silver airplane, starting page 
one of the book. She’d be in their car, 
driving home. Neither would be pressed 
0 converse when there was nothing to 
‘ay. Both would be headed toward 
chores and duties; however you looked 
itit, chores and duties gave meaning to 
one’s days. 

She was aware of people moving 
Past. quietly, soberly, as though they 
Were leaving the important things, not 
going to them. 

Then, abruptly, the way it happened 
atevery departure, she and Wally were 
enclosed—almost trapped—in a sudden 
g0od-by moment, a this-is-it, a speak- 





now-or-hold-your-peace. The  loud- 
speaker voice, the whirring planes 
everything receded; only she and he 
remained. 

She looked up at him, immediately 
conscious of having on her dark glasses. 
She wanted to whip them off, to see 
the details of his face clearly and 
sharply. But she left the glasses on. 





She controlled another desire—the 
almost overwhelming desire to say, 
“Wally, I love you.” It was an irra- 


tional urge, certainly, and an infrequent 
one, for they no longer spoke those 
words. If I say, “I love you,” he'll won- 
der why I’m saying it. And I have no 
explanation. 

Still, illogically, she ached to blurt 
out, “I love you,” right out of a clear 
sky. 

Ten years ago we had those clear 
skies constantly. “I love you” used to 
be adequate response—the best, in fact 
—to anything from “Please pass the 
butter” to “What time is it?” 

“What time is it?” she had asked 
on Sunday mornings, waking to a sunny 
bedroom, stretching lazily until one arm 
touched him, awake beside her, just 
studying her as though that were the 
most worthwhile preoccupation in the 
world. Ten years ago. Or was it a 
century ago? Actually. what difference? 
It had happened, actually happened, 
that she had blinked and asked the 
time, and he had replied, “I love you.” 
and pulled her into his arms. 

Now they stood here stiffly, like new 
acquaintances. 

She looked at him through her col- 
ored glasses. He looked down at her. 
There were no words, as though the 
moment enclosing them forbade words. 

Finally she said, “Have a good trip,” 
and gave him the fake smile again. 

He responded by letting his mouth 
relax. “Thanks. Tell the kids good-by 
for me.” He’d told them at breakfast, 
of course. 





“Remember 
to call when you reach Salt Lake City.” 

He said, “I will.” 

Then there was a crazy. heartbreak- 
ing pause when absolutely nothing hap- 
pened. Maybe he was waiting for her 
to say or do something: maybe she was 
waiting for him. Who could know? Any- 
way. nothing happened. 

Each grunted, “Bye” feebly and 
turned and went on his way. Leaving 
Gate Seventeen, she knew, as though 
she had eyes in the back of her head. 
how he looked, striding purposefully 
across the field to the plane, attaché case 
and reading material in one hand, the 
other swinging slightly at his side. 

She walked through the traffic-clotted 
halls, past crowded waiting rooms, and 
finally past the Cerulean, where the 


And she said, as usual, 








swinging doors were still swinging, 
emitting coffee smells and _ cigarette 
smoke. Outside, in the lengthening 


spring afternoon, she felt a chill as she 
crossed to the parking lot, got into the 
car, and headed back toward chores and 
duties, the reality of her life. 

It was a relief to enter the house, 
knowing that Jim and Amy, who were 
eight and nine, were there. Whether 
they were squabbling in the living room 
over sections of the evening paper or in 
their respective rooms doing homework 
because they wanted permission to 
watch television after supper, still they 
were there. 


N nights that Wally was away, 

the three of them ate at the 

blue kitchen table, instead of 

in the dining room. They ate 
early, since there was no need to wait 
for Wally to arrive. 

Tonight, the kitchen radio droned 
music as they ate tuna casserole, salad, 
and dessert. Stef wondered if it was 
truly coincidental that she made heavy 
dessert puddings the nights Wally was 
away. Did she develop a special, per- 
verse hunger on those evenings, com- 
parable to his appetite for pie? 

She dug a spoon into the chocolate 
froth. Amy was pursing her lips—eyes, 
too—and enunciating with vast superi- 
ority, “Jimmy, why don’t you use your 
spoon in your proper hand?” 

Jim’s left fist tightened around the 
spoon. “Why don’t you mind your own 
business?” 

Amy looked pained. “What a way 
to speak to your own sister.” She 
glanced at Stef for support, and Stef 
murmured, “Please, children.” Contro- 
versy continued in lowered voices while 
Stef strained to hear the end of a news 
broadcast. 

“.. crashed at 5:25 Central Standard 
Time. There is no further information 
at this time.” Then a tenor began to 
whine “My Funny Valentine.” 

Stef froze. Not the plane Wally was 
on, she told herself firmly. That hadn’t 
crashed. Wally had been traveling for 
ten years without a casualty 

We simply aren’t people that things 
happen to, she had often reassured her- 
self. Things happen to others—illnesses, 
crashes. Pity them, whoever they may be. 

She sat rigid until, slowly, she felt 
the chill subside, her normal temperature 
return. And she loathed herself. Horrid, 
she thought, how untouched we remain 
by what happens to others, in other 
places. We say we understand. But do 
we care, do we cry, do we suffer for 
them? 

Yes, I do pity others, she insisted. 

But what if— 

Her hands were so icy that she didn’t 
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trust herself to reach for a cigarette. 
With tremendous effort she raised her 
It emerged slightly shrill but, all 
things considered, pretty well controlled. 
“Children, stop bickering. Finish your 
dessert and do the dishes.” She left her 
chair and went into the living room 

She sat in his deep lounge chair and 
didn’t even try not to stare at the phone 

it would have been 
the crazy what if fantasies spin through 
her mind 

What if it were Wally’s plane that had 
crashed? What if it actually were? The 
idea was too ridiculous to accept 

She shivered just the same. The no- 
tion of his being dead was preposterous 
He’d been talking to her, looking at her 
a couple of hours But the 
they'd looked at each other and spoken 

-that too, wasn’t it? 
Giving no real smile. no soft word, no 
tear certainly. Ridiculous, being mar- 
ried, creating children, living together 

-and not exchanging real 
any more. Worse than ridiculous, it 
was senseless 

She blinked back the rage felt 
toward herself. Why. we treat our love 
so badly that we deserve to be taken 
from each other 

Her heart seemed to stop, now that 
she’d named the thing she _ feared: 
justice, If it existed, justice could punish 
her and Wally. We deserve to be sepa- 
rated, to never see each other again, 
never touch again 

“But it hasn’t happened,” she said 
aloud. Hearing the words was, in a 
way, comforting 


voice. 


useless—and let 


Way 


ago 


Was grotesque, 


sweetness 


she 


Numbly and very precisely she stood, 


walked to the desk, and sat down. She 
arranged her skirt carefully and lighted 
the small lamp that on the 
telephone list 

You had to be methodical to put a 
call through. Dial hysterically, and 
you'd contact a disembodied voice that 
declared, “This is a recorded announce- 
ment. You have dialed a wrong number 
Please hang up and begin again.” 

She dialed the newspaper public serv- 
ice number and received a busy signal 
She dialed the airline and asked to be 
with information. 

‘Passenger, flight, or reservation 
information?” the girl asked. 

tef had to think. She couldn’t blurt 
out, “Crash information. I want to 
know if my husband is alive.” She said, 
“Information about Flight 308 to Salt 
Lake City.” 

“That line is busy.” the smiling voice 
replied. “Will you wait?” 

She said, “Yes,” gripping the phone 
tightly. And, it seemed, endlessly. 

What if they’re trying to reach me 
What if they’re calling to tell me 

It was that horrible what if again. 

She replaced the receiver, determined 
to wait patiently. You’ve never been 
hysterical, she reminded herself 

But Wally’s never crashed before, the 
inside voice retorted. It was menacingly 
clear now. She had had the presenti- 
ment as they stood enclosed in the 
moment before take-off. She could see 
now that she’d been supernaturally con- 
scious of them standing there—man and 
wife, together but not together. To- 


focused 


connected 
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gether for the last moment of a map. 
riage, together with no reassurance, po 
consolation for each other. 

But Flight 308 hasn’t crashed, she 
told herself—this time without convie. 
tion. She lighted a cigarette. She re 
sumed the lounge chair, turned on the 


overhead lamp, and picked up 4 
magazine. 

Don’t check the time, she warned 
herself. But she did look at her wrig 


watch. Seven-thirty, half an hour after 
his plane would have reached Salt Lake 
City. 

He always phoned as soon as the 
plane landed, even before luggage wa 
unloaded. He announced, “I’m here 


Then they struggled through a lack 
lustre three minutes. “How're you? 


“Okay. How're vou?” “Okay. Kids a 


right?” “Yes. Did they feed you a 
interesting meal on the plane?” “Fine 
just fine. Did you get home befor 


traffic got heavy?” “Yes. Did you mee 
anyone interesting on the plane?” “No 
I read the book.” “Oh. How was it? 
“Okay.” “That’s good.” “Well, time’ 
nearly up. Good night.” “Good night’ 


What a horrid, tight conversation! Ii § 


settle for it now. 

According to her watch, he shoul 
have called forty minutes ago. Wh 
hadn't he? 

Defiantly she returned to the des 
and phoned the Salt Lake City hote 
where he always stayed. She heard the 
operator ask for Walter Walsh ani 
couldn’t help wondering whether Wall 
would ever again be kidded about hi 
tongue-twister name. She heard th 
desk clerk inform the operator that Mr 
Walsh had a reservation but hada’ 
checked in yet. 

“Shall I have him phone when hi 
comes in?” the operator asked. Stel 
said, “Please.” She cou'dn’t tell th 
operator, “He won’t come in, becaus 
he isn’t alive.” 

She put down the phone, thinking 
I'm not alive either. 

She recalled that at Gate Seventeen 
pondering words to speak, she had 
thought, I can’t say “I love you,” be 
cause maybe it’s a lie. Even if it’s true 
I don’t think you want me to say I 
because it would embarrass you sift 
you can’t honestly say the same bat 
to me. 

She shook her head, baffled an 
ashamed. How had love grown so cof 
plex? It had seemed simple in the ol 
days when, for no reason at all, one 
them had declared, “I love you.” i 
hadn't eyed her suspiciously then. 

But people grow older. They contr 
their exuberance until one day they 
inarticulate, 
tranged. Civilized and terribly adult 
(Continued on page 70) 
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BY KATHERINE BURTON 


AUVeoraatshal 


@ Today the subject of peace has become one of extended 
discussion. We talk of the peace of the West, of the East; 
often it becomes the subject of violent argument. I want 
to speak here of that other peace which, called to our 
minds by one of the most beautiful prayers in the Mass, is 
the one our Lord said He brought: “My peace I leave with 
you. It is my own peace I give you.” This peace is often 
forgotten in argument about the best peace in the world. 

Today is also a time when we put great stress on the 
well-being of the body, on sports and striving, so much so 
that one annoyed educator suggests a few colleges just for 
sports. The small and unimportant, the ones who cannot 
keep up, get lost in today’s shuffle for success. Fortunately, 
some do understand, and I would like to offer a small 
tribute here for those who care for the world’s helpless and 
troubled and hurt. They are ready to get down in the 
ditch and pick up the injured man lying there, even if he 
is not one of a tribe approved by their own. And they do 
what they do, not because it is necessary to make him 
friendly to the United States, but for a simpler and higher 
reason. 

The individual gets lost in the world’s stresses, but “Feed 
my sheep; feed my lambs” rings down hundreds of years. 
If the lamb has Communist parents, that is no reason for 
letting the baby die of hunger. I am sure that when our 
Lord fed the people on the hillside, He was not concerned 
that some might have spoken ill of Him. If some were not 
“worthy” or did not act grateful, nothing in the New 
Testament mentions it. Only one leper came back of the 
ten He had healed—what matter? They were healed, and 
what was enough for Him surely ought to be enough for 
the rest of us. To a priest I said one day, sadly, “Oh, I am 
not a good Catholic,” and he looked at me with wise old 
eyes and said, “Child, who is?” It is oddly comforting to 
remember that, no doubt because you sense you are one of 
many, all trying, but perhaps not hard enough. 

What I called the largeness of giving, the governmental 
kind, the institutional kind, is of course needed and valued, 
but sometimes these people have no time for the small 
kindness. In fact, I think this largeness is becoming almost 
a sin with us—the trampling down of one to hel» the 
thousands. And, after all, the world is made up of individuals. 
_ Then, too, the person who needs help is not always poor 
in the world’s goods. I remember seeing a woman come 
Weeping bitterly from a priest’s office and his looking after 
her with deep worry. “Poor soul,” he said, “she hasn’t a 
thing in the world—except money.” 

In this need of the individual there are examples often in 
the questions in newspaper columns, as, for instance, that 
of Ann Landers. A woman writes of her uncle, long in a 
mental institution, but a gentle, harmless old man. Each 
year, she has invited him to her home for Thanksgiving. 










Personal Kindness 
and Peace 


She says he is odd looking, his haircut and clothing institu- 
tional, but she knows this is a day he looks forward to all 
year. Now her husband wants her not to invite him again: 
they owe him nothing and he makes the husband feel 
uncomfortable. One wonders: was he invited this year? 

Grown-up people can suffer from neglect. In a magazine 
there is a letter from a woman whose husband has had 
several strokes; he speaks with difficulty and sounds childish. 
Their friends are embarrassed by this and don’t come to 
see them. They are kind; they telephone and send flowers. 
But they don’t come—‘“and I am so alone with my troubled 
days.” 

There is the girl of fifteen who writes that her father has 
been in jail, is released, and has a job again. All was well, 
but the mothers of the girls at her school won’t let them 
associate with her—bad for their reputations. “I try to be 
friendly,” she writes, “but it’s no use. My mother takes me 
places, but I want to be with people my own age too.” If 
more people were nice to her now, it might save her from 
turning to the wrong kind who will be nice to her—but for 
a reason. There may be one more child born out of wedlock 
and one more girl caught in a web others have spun for 
her. It is well to remember that the top sin of the deadly 
ones is not hers. It is pride, and under that is a subhead— 
conscious rectitude. 

Then I remember the home run by religious which cares 
for such girls and their babies. When one of their girls, 
soon to have her child, goes out for a walk or on an 
errand, the nuns slip a plain gold band on her finger so 
that she will not be conspicuous. It is one of these girls 
who wrote a warning to other girls, “I hope not many of 
your readers know what it means to give up a baby for 
adoption. It takes more love to give them up than to keep 
them. But you never forget them ... you think of them 
all the time.” 

In Westchester, I know a home for little, disturbed 
children. Just to have someone take one of these children 
out for a drive or a soda one afternoon a month makes a 
difference in his mental attitude. They have someone inter- 
ested in them: someone of their own. “My lady,” they call 
her. In the foundling home, just to have someone come to 
hold a baby for an hour may keep that child alive. Personal 
affection is a necessity for a normal life. 

There are also the halt and the lame and the disfigured 
who need to be made to feel they are part of the human race. 
It takes no large gift. Some of us have come to think of a 
check as the answer. Of course it is one and a badly needed 
one. But the soul needs food too. It needs love. All you 
have to do is read the first three books of the New Testa- 
ment. You will find it there in our Lord’s own words. Even 
more you will find it in His actions, in the loving kindness 
of His daily life. 
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trust herself to reach for a cigarette 
With tremendous effort she raised her 
It emerged slightly shrill but, all 
things considered, pretty well controlled. 
“Children, stop bickering. Finish your 
dessert and do the dishes.” She left her 
chair and went into the living room 
She sat in his deep lounge chair and 
didn’t even try not to stare at the phone 
it would have been useless—and let 
the crazy what if fantasies spin through 
her mind 
What if it 
crashed? What 


idea was too ridiculous to accept 


voice. 


Wally’s plane that had 
if it actually were? The 


The no- 
tion of his being dead was preposterous 
He'd been talking to her, looking at her 
a couple of hours ago. But the way 


they'd looked at each other and spoken 
? 


She shivered just the same 


that was grotesque, too, wasn’t it? 
Giving no real smile 
tear certainly. Ridiculous, being mar- 
ried, creating children, living together 

and not exchanging real 
any more. Worse than ridiculous, it 
was senseless 

She blinked back the rage she felt 
toward herself. Why. we treat our love 
so badly that we deserve to be taken 
from each other 

Her heart seemed to stop, now that 
she’d named the thing she _ feared 
justice. If it existed, justice could punish 
her and Wally. We deserve to be sepa- 
rated, to never see each other again, 
never touch again 

“But it hasn’t happened,” she said 
aloud. Hearing the words was, in a 
way, comforting 


no soft word, no 


sweetness 


Numbly and very precisely she stood, 
walked to the desk, and sat down. She 
arranged her skirt carefully and lighted 
the small lamp that focused on the 
telephone list 

You had to be methodical to put a 
call through. Dial hysterically, and 
you'd contact a disembodied voice that 
declared, “This is a recorded announce- 
ment. You have dialed a wrong number 
Please hang up and begin again.” 

She dialed the newspaper public serv- 
ice number and received a busy signal 
She dialed the airline and asked to be 
connected with information 

‘Passenger, flight. or reservation 
information?” the girl asked. 

Stef had to think. She couldn’t blurt 
out, “Crash information. I want to 
know if my husband is alive.” She said 
“Information about Flight 308 to Salt 
Lake City.” 

“That line is busy,” the smiling voice 
replied. “Will you wait?” 

She said, “Yes,” gripping the phone 
tightly. And, it seemed, endlessly. 

What if they’re trying to reach me: 
What if they’re calling to tell me 

It was that horrible what if again 

She replaced the receiver, determined 
to wait patiently. You've never been 
hysterical, she reminded herself 

But Wally’s never crashed before, the 
inside voice retorted. It was menacingly 
clear now. She had had the presenti- 
ment as they stood enclosed in the 
moment before take-off. She could see 
now that she’d been supernaturally con- 
scious of them standing there—man and 
wife, together but not together. To- 
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gether for the last moment of a mag. 
riage, together with no reassurance, mi 
consolation for each other. 

But Flight 308 hasn't crashed, gh 
told herself—this time without conyjp. 
tion. She lighted a cigarette. She ni 
sumed the lounge chair, turned on tht 
overhead lamp, and picked up 
magazine. 

Don’t check the time, she warneill 
herself. But she did look at her writ 
watch. Seven-thirty, half an hour afte 
his plane would have reached Salt Lak ; 
City 

He always phoned as soon as th§ 
plane landed, even before luggage wal 
unloaded. He announced, “I’m here’§ 
Then they struggled through a lack§ 
lustre three minutes. “How're you 
“Okay. How’re vou?” “Okay. Kids, 
right?” “Yes. Did they feed you ; 
interesting meal on the plane?” “Fin 
just fine. Did you get home befor 
traffic got heavy?” “Yes. Did you mej 
anyone interesting on the plane?” “Noj 
I read the book.” “Oh. How was it’} 
“Okay.” “That’s good.” “Well, time 
nearly up. Good night.” “Good night 

What a horrid, tight conversation! I‘ 
settle for it now. 

According to her watch, he shoul 
have called forty minutes ago. Wh 
hadn't he? 

Defiantly she returned to the ded 
and phoned the Salt Lake City hot 
where he always stayed. She heard thf 
operator ask for Walter Walsh a 
couldn’t help wondering whether Wa 
would ever again be kidded about hb 
tongue-twister name. She heard th 
desk clerk inform the operator that M: 
Walsh had a reservation but hadi 
checked in yet. 

“Shall I have him phone when k 
comes in?” the operator asked. St’ 
said, “Please.” She couldn’t tell th 
operator, “He won’t come in, becaus 
he isn’t alive.” 

She put down the phone, thinkin 
I'm not alive either. 

She recalled that at Gate Seventeet 
pondering words to speak, she hi 
thought, I can’t say “I love you,” 
cause maybe it’s a lie. Even if it’s tn 
I don’t think you want me to say 
because it would embarrass you sin 
you can’t honestly say the same bad 
to me. ; 

She shook her head, baffled avg 
ashamed. How had love grown so cott 
plex? It had seemed simple in the ol 
days when, for no reason at all, one¢ 
them had declared, “I love you.” 
hadn't eyed her suspiciously then. 

But people grow older. They contt 
their exuberance until one day they 
inarticulate, overcontrolled — and &§ 
tranged. Civilized and terribly adul 
(Continued on page 70) 
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@ Today the subject of peace has become one of extended 
discussion. We talk of the peace of the West, of the East; 
often it becomes the subject of violent argument. I want 
to speak here of that other peace which, called to our 
minds by one of the most beautiful prayers in the Mass, is 
the one our Lord said He brought: “My peace I leave with 
you. It is my own peace I give you.” This peace is often 
forgotten in argument about the best peace in the world. 

Today is also a time when we put great stress on the 
well-being of the body, on sports and striving, so much so 
that one annoyed educator suggests a few colleges just for 
sports. The small and unimportant, the ones who cannot 
keep up, get lost in today’s shuffle for success. Fortunately, 
some do understand, and I would like to offer a small 
tribute here for those who care for the world’s helpless and 
troubled and hurt. They are ready to get down in the 
ditch and pick. up the injured man lying there, even if he 
is not one of a tribe approved by their own. And they do 
what they do, not because it is necessary to make him 
friendly to the United States, but for a simpler and higher 
reason. 

The individual gets lost in the world’s stresses, but “Feed 
my sheep; feed my lambs” rings down hundreds of years. 
If the lamb has Communist parents, that is no reason for 
letting the baby die of hunger. I am sure that when our 
Lord fed the people on the hillside, He was not concerned 
that some might have spoken ill of Him. If some were not 
“worthy” or did not act grateful, nothing in the New 
Testament mentions it. Only one leper came back of the 
ten He had healed—what matter? They were healed, and 
what was enough for Him surely ought to be enough for 
the rest of us. To a priest I said one day, sadly, “Oh, I am 
not a good Catholic,” and he looked at me with wise old 
eyes and said, “Child, who is?” It is oddly comforting to 
remember that, no doubt because you sense you are one of 
many, all trying, but perhaps not hard enough. 

What I called the largeness of giving, the governmental 
kind, the institutional kind, is of course needed and valued, 


| but sometimes these people have no time for the small 


Kindness. In fact, I think this largeness is becoming almost 
a sin with us—the trampling down of one to hely the 
thousands. And, after all, the world is made up of individuals. 
Then, too, the person who needs help is not always poor 
in the world’s goods. I remember seeing a woman come 
weeping bitterly from a priest’s office and his looking after 
her with deep worry. “Poor soul,” he said, “she hasn’t a 
thing in the world—except money.” 

In this need of the individual there are examples often in 
the questions in newspaper columns, as, for instance, that 
of Ann Landers. A woman writes of her uncle, long in a 
mental institution, but a gentle, harmless old man. Each 
year, she has invited him to her home for Thanksgiving. 





Personal Kindness 
and Peace 


She says he is odd looking, his haircut and clothing institu- 
tional, but she knows this is a day he looks forward to all 
year. Now her husband wants her not to invite him again: 
they owe him nothing and he makes the husband feel 
uncomfortable. One wonders: was he invited this year? 

Grown-up people can suffer from neglect. In a magazine 
there is a letter from a woman whose husband has had 
several strokes; he speaks with difficulty and sounds childish. 
Their friends are embarrassed by this and don’t come to 
see them. They are kind; they telephone and send flowers. 
But they don’t come—‘“and I am so alone with my troubled 
days.” 

There is the girl of fifteen who writes that her father has 
been in jail, is released, and has a job again. All was well, 
but the mothers of the girls at her school won’t let them 
associate with her—bad for their reputations. “I try to be 
friendly,” she writes, “but it’s no use. My mother takes me 
places, but I want to be with people my own age too.” If 
more people were nice to her now, it might save her from 
turning to the wrong kind who will be nice to her—but for 
a reason. There may be one more child born out of wedlock 
and one more girl caught in a web others have spun for 
her. It is well to remember that the top sin of the deadly 
ones is not hers. It is pride, and under that is a subhead— 
conscious rectitude. 

Then I remember the home run by religious which cares 
for such girls and their babies. When one of their girls, 
soon to have her child, goes out for a walk or on an 
errand, the nuns slip a plain gold band on her finger so 
that she will not be conspicuous. It is one of these girls 
who wrote a warning to other girls, “I hope not many of 
your readers know what it means to give up a baby for 
adoption. It takes more love to give them up than to keep 
them. But you never forget them ... you think of them 
all the time.” 

In Westchester, I know a home for little, disturbed 
children. Just to have someone take one of these children 
out for a drive or a soda one afternoon a month makes a 
difference in his mental attitude. They have someone inter- 
ested in them; someone of their own. “My lady,” they call 
her. In the foundling home, just to have someone come to 
hold a baby for an hour may keep that child alive. Personal 
affection is a necessity for a normal life. 

There are also the halt and the lame and the disfigured 
who need to be made to feel they are part of the human race. 
It takes no large gift. Some of us have come to think of a 
check as the answer. Of course it is one and a badly needed 
one. But the soul needs food too. It needs love. All you 
have to do is read the first three books of the New Testa- 
ment. You will find it there in our Lord’s own words. Even 
more you will find it in His actions, in the loving kindness 
of His daily life. 
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Repentance looks toa chang 


Saint Luke introduces the ministry of 
John the Baptist by saying that he came 
“preaching a baptism of repentance for 
the forgiveness of sins.” Saint Mark pre- 
serves the central that 
preaching. “Repent!” said John, “and 
believe in the glad tidings.” 

What is repentance? What 
mean to repent? 

Here is one instance of a word that 
has lost something in the translation. 
In our oldest manuscripts, the word is 
Greek, and is made up of two elements: 


message of 


does it 
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of mind before it afflicts the body 


the verb proper, meaning “to know,” 
and a preposition indicative of change 
Repentance, then, has to do with a 
change of mind. But since a change of 
mind is always a hardship and what is 
physical is more apparent than the spir- 
itual. the word soon began to be asso- 
ciated with the corporal rather than the 
intellectual challenge of Christianity. But 
the truth is that the penance John 
preached, and after him Jesus, looks to 
the mind before it engages the body. 
That is why John himself coupled 


penance with intellectual submission and 
why the evangelists took the Messianic 
landscaping in this sense. “The voice ol 
one crying in the desert, “Make ready 
the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths. Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low. and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways 
smooth .. .” ; 

They recognized that the prerequisite 
for faith in Jesus was to be a change 
of mind: a straightening out of ones 
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thoughts, a leveling of self-esteem, a 
filling up of the vacuum left by pusillan- 
imity. For, had not Isaias, in the con- 
text of that prophecy, bade his hearers 
bring down their pride and build up 
their confidence in God? “Who has 
known the mind of the Lord?” was his 
challenge to the complacent. And, again, 
0 the downhearted: “They that hope 
in the Lord shall walk and not 
faint. 


Do not pride and despair describe 
perfectly the source of our sins? Do 
they not issue from the same fount: 
the mind of man, a prey to ignorance 
and error? So repentance, before it is 
anything else, is a striving for truth, 
as sin misses its mark. To repent, then, 
means to change one’s mind, a change, 
incidentally, that is as repugnant to our 
bodies as to our minds, for mind and 
body are one in us. 

Indeed, it is easier to afflict the body 
than to change one’s mind. That is why 
the test of true asceticism has a'ways 
been not how f.r we are prepared to 
punish the body but how ready we 
are to give up our Own ideas. So, when 
his bishop came to Simon Stylites and 
bade him come down from his perch, 
the saint made ready to do so. And 
never was he more penitent than in 
that act of submission. 

This approach to repentance is most 
mportant for us, let our penances be- 
come mere gymnastics. For penance, 
worthy of the name, begins in the mind. 
lt is there, first of all, that we are to 
ocate Our conversion to Christ. 

Saint Paul bade the first Christians 
(0make their own the mentality of Our 
lord. “Have this mind in you,” he said, 
‘which was also in Christ Jesus 
And, notice how that conformity of 
ninds in Christ touches the body. For 
the apostle continues: “Who, though 
i@ was by nature God, did not consider 
‘ing equal to God a thing to be clung 
0, but emptied himself, taking the na- 
le of a slave . . . He humbled him- 
el, becoming obedient unto death, even 
death on ac oss...” 

Indeed Saint Paul, who could say, “I 
peak the truth in Christ,” could speak 
ti bearing about in his body the dying 
at Jesus. For he knew that he had died 
Ohimself first in his mind when he was 
‘Wn from the high horse of his “zeal 
‘God but not according to knowl- 
edge, 

To have the mind of Christ is to 
Mesent Ourselves with Him, mind and 





body, “as a sacrifice, holy and well- 
pleasing to God.” It is to empty our- 
selves of self. 

And what will this emptying do for 
us? Saint Paul concludes: “. . . There- 
fore God also has exalted him and has 
bestowed upon him the name that is 
above other names. . .” Even so, if we 
do not cling to ourselves, not calling 
opinion “truth,” nor whatever agrees 
with us “real,” God will exalt us and 
we shall bear the name as we share the 
mind of Christ. 

Unfortunately, those who bear the 
name are sometimes far from the real- 
ity, because they are far from the 
mentality of Christ. They are the Chris- 
tians who, attached to their own ideas, 
will not conform to the mind of Christ. 

And the pathetic fact is that they are 
sometimes as generous with Christ in 
the service of their bodies as they are 
unyielding in the service of their minds. 
These are the Christians who refuse 
their “reasonable service,’—who refuse 
to come down from the high pillars of 
their 


unchristian views: who do not 
“mind the things that are above,” when 


the things of God are involved in the 
work-a-day world of man. They will not 
say that God’s affairs are none of their 
business, but they are quite sure that 
their business is none of His affair. 
These are the Christians who rip the 
encyclicals and cry havoc upon their 
bishops, tearing the seamless robe of 
Christ, while they worship at His tomb. 

The description is general. To detail 
it is to speak of the Christian who does 
not think with the Church because he 
does not look to the Church for the 
mind of Christ. If the Church speaks to 
him of the equality of all men before 
God, of the shame of segregation and 
of prejudice, he cannot avoid the sus- 
picion that she is a “nigger lover” or a 
stooge for the Jews. If the pope speaks 
to him of marriage and of his obliga- 
tions in that state, he pities him his old- 
fashioned ways, smug in the assurance 
that his doctor knows best. But 
has met their kind before. 

“John came,” He said, “neither eat- 
ing nor drinking and they say, ‘He has 
a devil.” The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking and they say, ‘Behold a 
glutton and a wine-drinker.’ * Both came 
preaching repentance. But to change 
one’s mind has always been the most 
difficult asceticism, as it is the chief 
service we owe our God, who rejected 
the lip-service of His devotees, saying: 
“Your thoughts are not my thoughts.” 


Jesus 


The Church comes to us as a repre- 
sentative of the working man and 
Christians cry, “This is creeping social- 
ism.” She defends the rights of owner- 
ship and they say, “Behold a vested 
interest.” If she speaks of negotiation 
at the summit, it is appeasement. If she 
defends industry councils, she is ar- 
rogant. 

But always she comes as a teacher, 
and her essential message remains: “Re- 
pent!” “Think it over again,” especially 
when, like John, she tells her children 
when to be content with their pay and 
when to share their wealth, how not to 
press a profit and how scrupulously to 
plunder no man. 

That is why she so often seems “a 
voice crying in the wilderness.” For to 
her Christ, who is Truth, has given His 
spirit, “the spirit of truth,” to teach all 
things and bring to mind whatever He 
has said. But “he came unto his own 
and his own received him not,” because 
He was the light shining in the darkness 
“and the darkness grasped it not.” Even 
so, His continuing presence in this world 
through the Church is not welcome, be- 
cause she preaches still the hard doctrine 
of repentance. 


To Pilate, Jesus stated categorically 
the chief object of His life. “This is 
why I was born,” He said, “and why I 
have come into the world, to bear wit- 
ness to the truth. Everyone who is of 
the truth hears my voice.” Pilate heard 
but would not listen. “What,” he cyni- 
cally remarked, “is truth?” Then he 
washed his hands of Christ, like the un- 
repentant Christian who will not yield 
to the mind of the Church. 

“Take him,” said Pilate, “and judge 
him.” And so, for the truth, Jesus went 
to His death. Not for Him the luxury 
of thinking that truth has no commit- 
ments to life. For He came to rescue 
us from ourselves, saying: “The truth 
shall make you free.” And He gave 
testimony to that truth by taking to 
Himself “the nature of a slave,” so that 
we might pass from the slavery of sin 
into the freedom of truth 

That is the penance He preached from 
the cross as He yielded His life to the 
truth. And that is why Saint Paul ex- 
horts us not only to present our bodies 
as a sacrifice to God but to be trans- 
formed in the newness of our minds, 
urging us not to be conformed to this 
world, but “to discern what is the per- 
fect will of God.” Such is our “reason- 
able service,” such the penance of truth. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION « BY JOHN P. 
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At the age of twenty-four, Robert Hughes, a senior 
at St. John’s University in Brooklyn, has had con- 
versations with some of the nation’s leading states- : 
men and has attended social events where the guests In the m 
included a variety of the biggest names in show ; outside the 
business. were, a Yi 
Hughes’ association with celebrities is a regular through th 
part of his job as a page for the American Broadcast- was, she s. 
ing Company. He is one of a staff of ten full-time and had s 
and thirty-five part-time pages—young men who Bob accep 
wear well-tailored, eye-catching uniforms and are she could « 
assigned to do a variety of jobs at the network’s the young 
offices and studios in New York City. Kennedy 
Obtaining a job as a network page is a highly On the 
competitive process; 90 per cent of those who apply some of h 
for the position at A.B.C. are rejected. Strong stress the two pl 
is placed on the appearance and personality of the studio. Ht 
applicant. He must create an impression of being look at so! 
able to deal intelligently and politely with visitors to the deb 
to studios. He must be a good conversationalist. } One roo 
Most of the young men who seek jobs as pages— Democrati 
they must be at least eighteen—are determined to Mayor Rol 
find careers in television. Hughes does not quite De Sapio, 
fit into this category. He hopes, after obtaining the were amor 
Six points that he needs for his bachelor’s degree at “Tt was 
St. John’s, to go to law school. Then he may seek crats woul 
employment again at A.B.C., where there are oppor- made a po 
tunities for attorneys as well as specialists in many the other r 
other fields. seemed to | 
He does not anticipate, however, that he will ever Other n 
become a big television star. Although some former : 4 Os lact as par 
pages, like Dave Garroway and Gordon MacRae, ap Nelson A 
have become successful as performers, opportunities ' 7 Adlai E. S 
for jobs in front of the cameras are severely limited. : man, and | 
Pages are generally realistic about future opportuni- : ; of them fri 
ties. Many of them hope to find careers as television | extremely 
engineers or writers. | < Versation, 
One of the big advantages enjoyed by a page is 7 years for r 
his entrée to various departments of the network and ; / work and 1 
the associations that he is able to make. Most of ae _ Because 
the pages, like Bob Hughes, have met Leonard my SCCESS 
Goldenson, the head of A.B.C.-Paramount, the net- sider this 
work’s parent firm, and Oliver Treyz, the president of : 1 and even | 
the TV network. They have discovered that these ) co. sea mes appe 
executives and other prominent persons with whom 4 ; the shows. 
they come in contact are friendly, co-operative, and : The det 
interested in the careers of the young employees. ie lickets to 
. _ ‘ Ss attract tee 
disturbs ac 
Studying the Debaters. Last fall, when one of | control. th 
the televised debates between Senator John F. Kennedy Se ay a TEIAISIE has had th 
and Vice-President Richard M. Nixon was held at an mi R = % “quite 
A.B.C. studio in New York, Bob Hughes was one of ce ee program a 
those assigned to keep unauthorized persons from ra ££ “They v 
entering and to be of assistance to approved visitors. _ r ££ FE e were real 
A variety of credentials had been issued to newspaper- ee ; £ § } Bing to 
men, network officials. and others who were on hand ' ; q : ee I hink they 
for the event, but only a selected minority was per- af 4 ; 
mitted to enter the studio in which the two candidates q e A Fine 
faced each other. Vorite ente 
One page had the disagreeable task of turning Who used 
away a distinguished-looking Under Secretary of a New Year’ 
government department because he did not possess Mited not o 
the required credentials. The page was following pages who 
orders, and he suffered no reprisals, even though the met Georg 
government official was quite irked about being Fabian, ar 
barred from the proceedings. Not lon 
Where a * 








In the midst of the milling confusion that prevailed 
outside the doors of the studio where the debaters 
were, a young woman managed to work her way 
through the crowd and attract Bob’s attention. She 
was. she said, a member of Senator Kennedy's staff 
and had some important material that he needed. 
Bob accepted her word and cleared a path so that 
she could enter the studio. His judgment was sound; 
the young woman was a bona fide member of the 
Kennedy camp. 

On the night of the televised debate. Hughes and 
some of his colleagues had the pleasure of meeting 
the two presidential candidates before they left the 
studio. Hughes also had a chance to get a first-hand 
look at some professional politicians as they reacted 
to the debate. 

One room in the studio building was set aside for 
Democratic officials and another for Republicans. 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York and Carmine 
De Sapio, the New York County Democratic leader, 
were among those who attended. 

“It was interesting to see and hear how the Demo- 
crats would express their approval when Kennedy 
made a point and then to watch the Republicans, in 
the other room, nodding and applauding when Nixon 
seemed to be getting the upper hand.” Hughes ;ecalls. 

Other notables with whom Bob has come in con- 
tact as part of his work were New York’s Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, United Nations delegate 
Adlai E. Stevenson, former President Harrv S. Tru- 
man, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. He found all 
of them friendly and courteous. “Mrs. Roosevelt was 
extremely spry,” he says. “In two minutes of con- 
versation, she outlined her plans for the next five 
years for me. And she also expressed interest in my 
work and my future.” 

Because of the nature of the page’s job. he often 
has access to tickets for studio telecasts. Pages con- 
sider this a mixed blessing, since friends. relatives, 
and even high-ranking ‘officials of the network some- 
limes appeal to the uniformed staff to get passes for 
the shows. 

The demand has been particularly heavy for 
tickets to the Dick Clark rock ’n’ roll telecasts, which 
attract teen-agers in a way that often baffles and 
disturbs adults. A large staff of pages is assigned to 
control the crowds at the Clark shows. Bob often 
has had the assignment and, although he describes it 
% “quite an experience,” he does not regard the 
pogram as an evil influence on the youngsters. 

‘They were good kids,” he said. “Most of them 
were real nice and well-behaved. They were just 
tying to have a little entertainment, and I don't 
think they were hurt by it.” 


A Fine Time with Boone. One of the fa- 
‘orite entertainers of the page staff was Pat Boone, 
who used to do a weekly telecast over A.B.C. One 
New Year's Eve, Boone gave a party, to which he in- 
ted not only a group of network stars, but also the 
pages who had worked on the show. Hughes attended, 
met George Shearing, Connie Francis, Edd Byrnes, 
Fabian, and other performers and had a fine time. 
Not long ago, Hughes. was assigned to a studio 
Where a “teen-aged talent show” was being con- 


ducted. He found the experience amusing and en- 
lightening. “There was a great deal of non-talent in 
that ‘talent-show’.” he said. “And watching some of 
the stage mothers fussing over their children was 
something | won't forget for a long time.” 

Since he started to work for the network in 1959, 
Bob has been on the job at many hours of the day 
and night. He is paid $1.35 an hour. At times he 
and some of the other pages who were attending 
school have been assigned to a studio reception desk 
on the 4 p.M. to midnight shift. Although this job 
was not exciting—it consisted largely in answering 
telephones and directing visitors to the studio—it had 
one advantage. It enabled the pages to catch up on 
their studying during quiet periods. 

Bob travels to work from his home in the Bronx, 
where he attended St. Simon Stock’s School before 
going to St. John’s. He also spent one year as a 
Maryknoll seminarian. He is the youngest of four 
sons in the Hughes family. His father is Capt. 
Matthew J. Hughes of the New York Police Depart- 
ment. 

Not long ago, Bob was assigned to work at a 
dinner party given by the network for Lawrence 
Welk and a group of other celebrities after the 
Welk band had done a telecast from a New York 
studio. This was, for the page, an important assign- 
ment, but he took it in stride and performed his 
duties flawlessly. His two years with the network 
have given him poise and assurance in his present 
job. And the training he has received could pay 
valuable dividends in the future. 


“David Brinkley’s Journal.” Many. televi- 
sion watchers will be pleased to know that David 
Brinkley, the witty and sometimes caustic N.B.C. 
newsman, will have a prominent role in the network’s 
schedule during the forthcoming season. As in the 
past, Brinkley will be working with his partner, Chet 
Huntley. on regular newscasts. 

In addition, he will be the star of a new series 
to be called “David Brinkley’s Journal.” One of the 
proposed telecasts will take a former American GI 
and a veteran of the Nazi Wehrmacht to the Anzio 
beachhead where they once fought against each other 
and will attempt to capture their reactions. 

There also will be shows dealing with life in a 
city tenement, the genesis of a musical comedy, 
avant-garde art, and one with the provocative title 
“The Conspiracy to Make America Ugly.” 

Brinkley demonstrated his uncommon ability as 
an observer several seasons ago when he traveled to 
Europe for a program that was called “Our Man 
in the Mediterranean.” It was his first visit to that 
part of the world, but his comments on what he saw 
were perceptive and refreshing. Last season he went 
to Hong Kong and did a superior job of reporting on 
the colony and its inhabitants. 

Brinkley is one of a special breed of TV com- 
mentators who write their own material. He does not 
affect pear-shaped tones or an omniscient manner 
when he is on the air. But he brings an original 
point of view to the topics he covers. His new 
“Journal” series could be one of the more attractive 
efforts of the 1961-62 television season. 
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'The boy at the left, James Gafinon 
a seventeen-year-old high-school 
senior, is meditating about his fe 
ture, which is not perhaps so up 
usual except that Gannon is in the 
midst of, a seventy-two-hour closed. 
retreat, following a carefully pre 
scribed routine under strict silence, 
The tranquil setting for this self 
examination is Gonzaga, the fint 
retreat house in the United States 
built for youth, located on a mou 
tain at Monroe, New York, fifty 
miles from Manhattan. Three days 
of prayer, talks, and personal a¢ 
vice can be a revolutionary exper: 
ence in a boy’s life, a time when hk 
comprehends for the first time his 
relationship to Christ. 

In the first decade of its existence, 
Gonzaga, which is run by the 
Jesuits, has attracted 25,000 high 
school boys, mostly seniors. It has 
become so popular that last yeara 
new wing was added and now two 
separate retreats, each accommodat 
ing forty boys (with single rooms), 
are operated simultaneously. This 
schedule permits four retreats 3 
week, and still Gonzaga canndl 
meet the demand. High schoob 
within a fifty-mile radius of NeW 
York keep Gonzaga booked at least 
a year ahead. The Gonzaga ide 
has prompted the development @ 
several other retreat houses fét 
youth in the country. 

The Spiritual Fxercises of % 
Ignatius are bound to generate love 
says Father John W. Magan, SJ. 
Gonzaga’s director. “Our job is 10 
tap the love in youthful hearts; thet 
the Holy Spirit directs its course. 











SOMBRE 





Gonzaga’s modern chapel, individual chairs, and 
an aggressive talk on manhood by Father John W. | 





At a pre-retreat briefing session, boys learn that 
PHOTOS BY ED LETTAU 


monastic silence is expected except for a brief break daily 
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Boys rise at 7:15 a.M. for Mass, make their own 
beds, and take turn waiting on table. Rules prohibi 


“games, cards, dice, radios, and liquids” 


James Gannon, a student at Fairfield Prep Scho 
Fairfield, Conn., plans a career in chemistry, } 
found the “lack of distraction” at Gonzaga help 


him to get a “straight view on lite 


Outdoor stations are strung along a bushy trail 
at Gonzaga. Boys also say rosary daily and have Spiritual 


reading at meals. Seventeen talks are given on retreat 


Retreat master tries 
to win a boy’s 
confidence so that 
together they 

can get at the heart 
of a problem 
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Bick in the twenties, Pope Pius XI told a visitor, “The 
breat scandal of the nineteenth century was that the Church 
ost the working class.” At the time, Americans could not 
nderstand this statement, because in America, thank God, 
he statement simply was not true. But Europeans knew 
vhat it meant. In postwar France and Italy, for example, 
hey knew that their major labor federations were con- 
rolled by Communists. They knew well how few of the 
vorkers, though born into the Church, ever went into a 
hurch during their lives. In Latin America, they also 
inderstood what the pope meant. It was the great scandal, 
he great tragedy, of the nineteenth century. 
F Last May, in Rome, on a beautiful Sunday afternoon, 
Prope John XXIII sat on a throne temporarily erected be- 
Hore the majestic portals of St. Peter’s. His gaze benignly 
wept out across the plaza toward the Tiber. Before him 
tretched a vast sea Of workers. They had come to him from 
he four corners of the earth—a hundred thousand of them 
workingmen and working women from forty-two nations 
und from every continent. It almost locked as though the 
yorkers had returned to the Church. 
Nothing quite like this had ever happened before. It 
yas the First World Meeting of Christian Workers, called 
0 Rome by fellow workers to pay homage to the Pope and 
fittingly to commemorate the seventieth anniversary of the 
great encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, On the Condition of 
Workers. 
Pope John told them of another encyclical about to be 
published—another encyclical dealing with the affairs of 
man’s working life, an encyclical which would bring the 
gal teaching of the Church up to date with current con- 
jitions, an encyclical which would “bring joy to their 
hearts.” 
You could see the sense of wonderment and love in the 
faces of those thousands of men and women used to toil- 
ing for their daily bread, of hard-handed, Jeather-faced 
men who had traveled on buses tor days, hitch-hiking from 
istant lands, to reach the Eternal City. They had come to 
assemble at the Colosseum where so many early Christians 
ud been tortured and martyred. They were eager to take 
part in the parade from the Colosseum to the mighty square 
' St. Peter's, to stand there and sing the age-old Credo 
sith the rest of the crowd, to listen to the venerable, old 
Pope speaking to them in his strong, vigorous voice, to 
Fetive his fatherly blessing, and to cheer him jubilantly 
‘he walked down through their ranks on his way back 
0 the papal apartments. 
The sense of the past is strong in Rome. The feeling of 
‘ory, the passing of centuries, the long view, all come 
einer easily. You see it in the ruins of Rome, in the medieval 
sand halberds of the Swiss Guards, in the pageantry 
iS, a. even in the scarlet vestments of the cardinals. 
This sense of the past returned again the next day when 
wage of the pilgrim-workers crowded into St. Peter’s 
tes celebration of a special Mass by Cardinal Cento. 
Cardinal spoke to them in six languages and reminded 
“This is the first time that a world assembly of adult 
tstian workers has been held in this eternal city 
'S Most marvelous of basilicas, St. Peter of the V 


thee NO One is a stranger but where 
home,” 


The 


in 
‘atican, 
each one feels at 





aged cardinal told the crowd that when he was a 


young seminarian he had seen Pope Leo XIII himself, then 
an old man of ninety, in this same basilica, during the Holy 
Year of 1900. “His face was emaciated, like parchment, 
yut his eyes still shone with an effulgent brilliance.” 

He recalled how the great pontiff had cried out 


against 
‘the almost servile yoke” 


which a small group of very rich 
men had, at that time, fastened upon an immense multitude 
of proletarians. 

Speaking of Pius XI’s famous lament, that the 


Church 
had lost the workers, the Cardinal added, * 


But that will pass 


The eternal light will disperse the shadows. Christ. 
the divine Master who was also the divine Worker, will be 


carried in triumph on the shoulders of the workers in a new 
Palm Sunday which will not have a Good Friday. In the 
workshops, in the factories, in the mines. and in the fields, 
in all the places from which He has been banished, He will 
return triumphant. 

Such was the vision of this old man. During the week 
before and after the two climactic events at St. Peter's, the 
papal audience and the Pontifical Mass, the younger men 
met at a handsome Catholic institution called the Domus 
Mariae, amid fountains and gardens in a Roman suburb, 
and went about the business of putting flesh 
the Cardinal's vision. 

About three hundred delegates attended these meetings. 
They struggled with difficulties of simultaneous translations 
in English, French, Spanish, Italian, and German. Even 
Spaniards found it difficult to understand the Spanish of the 
South Americans. It all served to underline the complexities 
of international understanding. 

There were three different meetings at the Domus Mariae. 
The first was the annual conference of a loose organization 
with the wonderfully French title. International Conver- 
sations for Apostolic Action in the Adult Workers Milieu. 


ind bones on 


THIS Group had been organized in 1955 by 
speaking Action Catholique Ouvriére. It had participants 
from twenty-five countries, mostly in Europe. 

FIMOC are the initials of the French name of the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Workers Movements, or- 
ganized in 1951. It also represents about twenty-five 
countries, mostly European, having its headquarters in Brus- 
sels. It differs from the French group in reflecting the more 
solid, taciturn, temporal interests of the 
Flemish, Dutch, Germans, etc. 

FIMOC held its Fifth International Congress in the sec- 
ond half of the week. The leading personality of FIMOC 
was its genial, whirlwind general secretary, Albert Van 
Damme, master of five languages. 

The president and dominant figure of the International 
Conversations and the ACO group was Paul Adam, a tall 
distinguished-looking Swiss carpenter who spoke with 
somber profundity of a professor of theology. 

International Conversations put on five principal speak- 
ers. Each spoke in French. Each was very eloquent, very 
spiritual, very vague, and very sad. 

At this point, shortly after the 


the French- 


Nordics—the 


tne 


entrance of ten French 





JOHN C. CORT, Executive Secretary of the Newspaper Guild 
of Boston, CIO, is a founder of the Association of Catholic Trade 


Unionists. His articles have appeared in many magazines. 
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bishops, an American delegate rose and pleaded for some- 
thing a little closer to the language of the workers and the 
Gospels—something simpler and more to the point. He com- 
plained, “Most of the speeches so far have been marked by 
a profound sadness. It is true that there is anguish and suf- 
fering in the world, particularly among the poor, but the 
impression I get from the speakers is that we Christians, far 
from overcoming this suffering, have been overcome by it. 
Our Lord said, ‘Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
with good.’ ” 

He concluded with a quote from a French saint that a 
sad saint is a bad saint. A couple of French bishops 
smiled and nodded agreement, but the reaction of the French- 
speaking laymen was less favorable. 

But after four more days, everyone was more friendly. 


THE CLIMAX of the meetings was the adoption of a pro- 


visional constitution of a new international federation of 
Catholic organizations engaged in the social apostolate. 

It was impossible to resist the sense of urgency that 
filled the hall, particularly on the part of the delegates from 
the younger nations of Africa and Asia. There was a gen- 
eral feeling that we have no time to argue, that if we 
don’t hurry, we may all be drowned in the deluge. 

The temporary name of the new organization will be 
the World Movement of Christian Workers. The assembly 


elected a nine-man committee which included one Amer- 


ican member, Bob Senser, Executive Director of the Catho- 


lic Council on Working Life, Chicago, and Secretary of the 


National Catholic Social Action Conference 


This committee chose as the first president Pat Keegan, 
genial, former president of the Young Christian Workers 


who has lately been working with the Family and Social 
Action movement of England. 


The composition of the nine-man committee is typical of 
the wide-ranging variety of the delegates. In addition to 
Keegan, Senser, and Adam, there was the multilingual Van 
Damme of FIMOC, elected secretary; Juanita Perera, the 
telephone worker of Ceylon who appeared in a different 
sari every day, each one more beautiful than the last, and 
spoke eloquently of the work of the Christian Workers 
Movement of Ceylon: Marie Thérése Egaud, housewife 
and president of Workers Catholic Action of France; Tibor 
Sulik, machinist from Brazil, and organizer of the Christian 
Workers Movement in Latin America; and the two Africans: 
Thaddeus Mulenga, English-speaking teacher from North- 
ern Rhodesia and organizer of Catholic Action, and French- 
speaking Joseph Amichia, archivist of the National As- 
sembly of the Ivory Coast and president of the country’s 


Catholic Family Movement. 


After the conference, as I was expressing some optimism 
about the prospects for the future, I was sobered by the 
remark of one of its leaders. He said, “Well, we may have 
our new international federation, but I don’t think it is 


going to stop the march of Communism.” 


What little I know about the situation in Asia, Africa, 
and South America does not give cause for much optimism. 
From Western Europe, I can only report that I was deeply 
impressed by the anxiety that seemed to pervade the thoughts 
and feelings of those with whom I spoke, particularly in 


Italy, France, and Spain. 


In Spain, the question is, “After Franco what?” He sits 
on the lid of a cauldron of discontent. In France we heard 
nothing but “After De Gaulle what?”, whether we were 
speaking to a professor from the Sorbonne, a top officer of 
the Christian trade unions, or the bartender in our hotel. 

The northern fringe of Europe seems solid enough: Eng- 
land, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, Western Germany. 
The anxiety stems from the ominous shadow of Russia and 
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the realization that the Communists are strong enough jp 
France and Italy to take advantage of any momentary fg. 
tering and make a serious bid for power. 

I can also report several reasons for optimism in both 
Italy and France. One is the Italians’ pride in the Catholic 
Church. Many of them may not go to Mass, but enough of 
them seem concerned to keep Rome safe for its role as the 
international center of Catholicism. Even this would not be 
enough, however, without competent and dedicated la 
leaders. 

One of these is the Christian Democratic premier. Amin. 
tore Fanfani, who spoke to the delegates at the opening se. 
sion of FIMOC. This man has a touch of greatness. He 
speaks with force, sincerity, and eloquence, and he speaks 
the language of the social encyclicals. He sounded a call for 
a fight both against the evils of poverty and injustice and 
the lying promises of Communism and for “a life both free 
and prosperous, dynamic and just, in no way burdened by 
the traditional faults of capitalism yet never confused by 
the false lures of Communism.” Fanfani is a symbol of hope 


Still another beacon of hope shines in the face of Father } 


Giovanni Carpeni, one of six hundred “factory priests” who 
are working with ONARMO, The National Organization 
for Religious and Moral Assistance to Workers. Father 
Carpeni is a handsome young man whose face is as oper 
and guileless as a child’s. He is a kind of chaplain for 
three thousand workers in the plants that supply water and 
light to the city of Rome. Unlike the worker priests of 
France, he and his fellow priests retain their clerical garb 
and they do not work in the plant. But they are going to 
the workers where they are, where they work. And the 
have apparently won their confidence and are making co 
verts. However, there are still over a thousand Communist 
among his three thousand workers, far more than the nun- 
ber of practicing Catholics. 

At the meetings in Rome, I was introduced by YCW 
President Romeo Maione to a blond young Frenchma 
named Eugene Descamps. Romeo, a Canadian, calls him 
“the hope of the French working class.” 


DESCAMPS Is the new general secretary of the CFTC, th 
Christian Trade Union Movement of France. He has 1 
illusions. He knows that the Communists control the CGT 
the major labor federation with about 55 per cent of th 
organized French workers. He knows the anti-Communis 
forces are split between the CFTC (with 25 per cent) and 
the Socialist FO (with 16 per cent). But he has a plan— 
and faith and hope. 

His plan is to sell both the CFTC and the FO on th 
value of a merger into a new labor federation which would 
not have the name “Christian” on it but would simply & 
a free, democratic labor movement along the lines we att 
familiar with in America. 

He points out that such a federation would have ove 
40 per cent of the organized workers and would be in: 
position to challenge the Communist CGT for leadership 
of the French workers. 

He says, “Thanks to the work of the Young Christia 
Workers, we have more young militants than the Com 
munists have. And they are better militants than the Com 
munists. If we can only give the French workers th 
simple choice between one Communist federation and on 
free, democratic federation, then I believe that the futur 
belongs to us.” 

There is, of course, one more “if” to that proposition 
Namely, if De Gaulle and the good Lord will only gi 
Descamps and his young militants time to do the job. 

Something similar might be said for the growing Wot 
Movement of Christian Workers. 
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| BY RED SMITH 
\ @ Long Beach Island is a skinny spit of sand stretch- 
5. ing south-by-southwest from Barnegat Light to Little 
Egg Inlet, separated from the New Jersey mainland 
f r\\ i 8 wr: by a weedy bay and from Portugal by the Atlantic 
e ‘ 7 Ocean. It is populated in the summer by sun bathers, 
e ol ‘ i lowtish LAX water skiers, and fishermen from Philadelphia and 
\\ New York, by black flies that eat fishermen, and by 
operators of bait-and-tackle shops who eat off fisher- 
¥ 1 S men, 
. Ny tter IS There were these two guys stopped at one of the 
e ' 5 bait-and-tackle shops on the bay side of the island, 
and one of them told the proprietor: “We would 
I & like to rent a boat and outboard, and we need a few 
d ii ij 1S hooks and sinkers and some bait and a lot of very 
.¢ U good advice.” 
Y , . “During World War II,” the guy went on, “I spent 
M { VET a couple of vacations on this island, and we had 
e wonderful fun catching weakfish and croakers on 
et f a fresh-water casting rods with no lead on the line, 
hc just drifting squid on the surface.” 
mn The proprietor nodded. He was a melancholy man. 
et “That’s what we call the good old days,” he said, 
en “when we had fish in the bay. Hasn’t been a weakie 
or around in years. The croakers left about 1949. You 
nd / like blowfish?” 
of N if <> “Well,” the man said, “seventeen, eighteen years 
th — ); 4 ago we threw ‘em back.” 
to s me = “Real good eating,” the bait-and-tackle man said. 
1e) ee KS y “You skin ’em and roll ’em in the batter and bread 
n \ONN crumbs and fry ’em like chicken, and they come out 
sts 4 Ol looking just like chicken legs.” 
m- | He was toting up figures on brown wrapping 
paper. “That'll be nine dollars for the boat and 
W motor,” he said, “and fifty cents for a pound of 
va squid, and you'll want some spearing in case you 
iin might get into a fluke, and—well, call it $12.20.” 
Making change for a twenty-dollar bill, he said, 
“Used to throw the blowfish back, eh? They bring 
the ninety cents a pound now. Ridiculous, ain’t it?” 
ne He was understating the case. There is nothing 
GI more ridiculous than a blowfish, except maybe a 
the politician, and the fact is they are very much alike. 
nis In repose, both are unprepossessing and perhaps ugly, 
and but get either in front of an audience and he puffs up 
_ monstrously. Both feed avidly on handouts. 
Blowfish are exceedingly sneaky about accepting 
the gratuities. They can remove a filet of squid from a 
wuld hook like a pickpocket lifting a Texan’s poke on the 
1 he subway, yet every now and then one of them gets 
are 
ove 
in 
ship 
stian 
‘om 
om: 
the 
one 
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Vorld 
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caught. When that happens, he comes 
in without resistance, spreading his fins 
in sheepish apology, baring his buck 
teeth in an insipid grin that seems to 
say. “My conscience is clear; I feel I 
have done nothing wrong.” 

Dragged into the boat, he arrives 
looking pretty seedy, all wrinkled and 
shabby and down-at-the-scales. Some 
blowfish have covetous, green eyes and 
some are red-eyed, as though they'd 
been up all night awaiting the returns 
from the rural precincts. Right away, 
though, when he gets into a crowd, he 
starts swelling his chest. 

His bosom expands, his shimmering, 
boiled-white shirtfront spreads enor- 
mously, his eyes bug out, his mouth 
pops open, sounds come _ forth. 
“Grraawwkk,” he says, “ockgoogg, 
gorrk uk.” 

Up near the north end of Long Beach 
Island is the settlement of Loveladies 
Harbor. To guys sorely in need of com- 
forting after an afternoon among the 
posturing blowfish of Little Egg Harbor, 
it seemed a delicious name, almost as 
agreeable as Flin Flon, Manitoba. The 
natural place to ask about it was 
John’s. 

John’s is a tackle shop in Surf City. 
The sign outside offers ‘“Fishing-Bait. 

.Tackle. .Advice. Boats. 

.Novelties.” It is run by John Falk- 
iewicz. (“Want my middle name too? 
Casimir. They named me for a ruddy 
Polack king.) 

“Loveladies?” John said. “Who the 
heck knows? But I can tell you about 
Ship Bottom down the island a ways. 
Seems there was a sailing ship piled up 
on the beach there one night, and in 
the morning they waded out to the 
wreck which was lying bottom up, and 
they heard pounding on the hull from 
underneath. There was a lady trapped 
in there, and they got her out and 
named the place Ship Bottom. You 
want to fish the surf? 

“Well, I'll tell you. Better try for 
blues and king fish. Striped bass? We 
get ‘em spring and fall here, but now if 
you picked up a striper, he’d have to 
be a Daniel Boone just come around 
by himself exploring. Blues are your 
best bet. 

“The kingfish ain’t gonna pull you 
into the ocean. Little stinkers about 
this long, but they’re sporty enough, 
considering their size. They'll give you 
a little jerkety-jerk scuffle when they 
pick up the bait, and you'll start reel- 
ing and say, ‘Nuts! He’s off,’ but he 
ain’t off. He’ll be carrying the bait right 
into shore, lead and all, and you keep 
reeling and he'll keep coming right in 
till he gets in the wash on the beach, 
and there he'll give another scuffle. 

“All right, for the blues you take this 
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doodlebug, say this red and white one 
here, and you rig it like this. We put 
the hook through the eye of this second 
hook and clamp the eye shut with 
pliers this way, and now you see we 
got the lure with its own hook and an- 
other hook a little farther back. 

“All right, you'll want some of these 
butterfish for bait and a sharp knife that 
you cut it up the way I'll draw a picture 
for you—Yes, children? Excuse me a 
minute, mind if I wait on these kids? 

“All right, now where did I put that 
pencil? Here, this is a picture of a but- 
terfish. You cut off the tail on the bias 
here, and you'll get about three strips 
of meat from this part. There’s a soft 
cavity here, and you want to use that 
for bait, too, because it has a stinking 
oil that messes up the water and at- 
tracts the blues. Then you should get 
two more bait strips from what’s left 
of the butterfish up here. 

“Putting the bait on, the important 
thing is you want to start with this 
rear hook. Everybody and his brother, 
except the 3,000 that we’ve taught in 
here, they always put it on the front 
hook first and then moosh the bait up 
something awful trying to get it on the 
back hook, but this way it works easy. 

“I think a two-ounce sinker is about 
all youll want. You should be able to 
throw that far enough, and you'll use 
the triangular sinker, because you're go- 
ing to bring it in slow. You throw it as 
far as you can and let it sink to the 
bottom and lay there a minute, maybe 
two minutes. Then you reel it in easy 
maybe two or three feet and let it lay 
there another minute, and so on. 

“You want to count your retrieves 
because the thing is to find the right 
range where the fish are. Say you 
throw the rig as far as you can and 
you make one slow retrieve and then 
another and then a third and you get 
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a hit. So then the right range might be 
just three short retrieves in from your 
best cast. It don’t have to be but it 
might, and if you should get another 
fish at the same range, then you know 
you've found the range. 

“So after that you'll make your firs 
two retrieves fast, and then on the 
third you'll be prepared and ready to 
hit your fish. Now, a peculiarity—Ex. 
cuse me, can I help you, sir? 

“Okay, sorry to keep you waiting, 
but I’m alone here today. I was say. 
ing about the peculiarities of fish. Re. 
member I’m giving you forty years 
experience, and you're getting it in two 
minutes. 

“Say you've made five or six or ten 
or twelve casts, and on every one the 
sinker held on the bottom the way it’ 
supposed to. Then after your next cast 
you get a little slack in your line, a belly 
in it like this. That can mean only one 
thing; a fish has picked up the bait, 
sinker and all, and he’s carrying it in 
toward shore. Even the little stinking 
kings will do it. 

“The tourist thinks it’s the action of 
the water moving his rig in but it cant 
be if all the other casts have held. The 
tourist leaves his bait laying there. and 
after a while he reels in and his hook is 
bare. ‘The dirty stinking lousy crabs! 
he says, but it ain’t crabs. You get that 
belly in your line, you wind in a couple 
of turns, just enough to take up the 
slack and then pow, you hit him, and 
you got a bluefish. 

“Got the idea now? Okay, let’s add 
up the national debt here—you want 
some bloodworms, too, don’t you?— 
and now you've got the tackle and 
you've got the know-how and all you 
need else is luck.” 

And fish. John didn’t mention about 
needing some fish, too. There weren't 
any. 


In the October SIGN 


°LAYMEN LOOK AT THE COUNCIL 


Distinguished lay leaders offer ideas on the Ecumenical Council 


e CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


First of a series on outstanding examples of Catholic education 


© TWO SOUTHERNERS SPEAK THEIR MINDS 


A frank talk on federal pressure for desegregation in the South 
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your questions answered 


BY ADRIAN LYNCH, C.P. 





Selection of Bishops 


I have often wondered how the Church chooses the 
bishops for this country. Would you kindly indicate the 
manner of doing so?—PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


The Sacred Consistorial Congregation decreed 
on July 25, 1916, that every two years the 
bishops should send to their metropolitan a list 
of priests whom they considered worthy of the 
episcopacy. The metropolitans send the results 
to the apostolic delegate, who in turn forwards 
the list to the above Congregation, where the 
names are recorded to guide the Pope in his 
choice of bishops to fill vacancies and newly 
created sees. (Catholic Almanac, p. 193) For 
a better understanding of the above, the Church is divided 
into dioceses and the dioceses into provinces; the heads of 
the latter are called metropolitans. 





Congregation of St. Dorothy 


Could you inform me whether there is in the United 
States a community of nuns known as the Sisters of St. 
Dorothy?—BURLINGTON, ONTARIO. 


The Congregation of St. Dorothy is established in the United 
States. The headquarters are located at 1200 Hylan Boule- 
vard, Grasmere, Staten Island, New York. The Reverend 
Mother Superior at this address will gladly furnish detailed 
information. 


“B” Pictures 


Is it permissible to see motion pictures listed under 
“B” heading in the Legion of Decency lists? The “C”’ 
pictures are labeled condemned, but the “B” pictures are 
not. I have inadvertently seen a few “B" pictures, which 
in my opinion were less objectionable than a good many 
“A” pictures. | am over fifty years old —CONNECTICUT 


The problem of “B” pictures is not always easy of solution. 
Their listing under “B” is like a warning sign, not a prohi- 
bition, otherwise they would be listed under “C.” Pictures 
are listed under “B”—objectionable in part for all—because 
they are dangerous for the average Catholic, not necessarily 
for every Catholic. Hence, one of mature age and sound 
moral character might view a “B” picture, despite the 
warning, if he was morally certain that it would not be 
harmful for him. Nevertheless, it would be more in harmony 
with the aims of the Legion of Decency pledge if he ab- 
stained. Another point which must be considered in form- 
Ing one’s conscience is the necessity of avoiding scandal 
to others. Further, one’s purchase of a ticket to a “B” 
movie is, in the opinion of Pope Pius XII, like a vote in 
favor of such movies. 


The Rubaiyat: Forbidden Books 


(1) Is the book entitled The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
on the Index of Forbidden Books? (2) May a Catholic 
who claims that reading forbidden books does not affect 
him, but rather strengthens his faith, read such hooks 
without due permission? 


(1) The above entitled book—rather poem—is not listed 
in the Index of Forbidden Books. 

(2) The prohibition to read books listed in the Index 
of Forbidden Books obliges all the faithful, even those who 
claim that they are not injured by them. Permission must 
be asked of the bishop, which permission will be granted 
for a good reason. 


Millennium: Apocrypha 


(1) Several people have come to my door telling me that 
there will be a second coming of Christ on earth, that 
the earth will be converted and goodness shall prevail. 
I have been taught that the only second coming will oc- 
cur at the end of the world. What religion do these 
people profess, and what is the Catholic interpretation of 
the words that tell of this occurrence? (2) What are the 
Apocrypha and who wrote them? Are they considered 
part of the true Bible?-—-WayneE, N. J. 


(1) Your visitors were very likely Jehovah’s Witnesses, as 
their practice is to visit people and reveal that the Lord is 
coming. In the past, a few dates were given when Christ 
would return to earth and inaugurate a glorious reign of a 
thousand years, but so far they have not been verified. This 
reign of a thousand years, according to the Witnesses, is 
found in the Apocalypse (Revelations) of St. John, chap- 
ter twenty. But they fail to advert to the fact that St. John 
does not say that Our Lord will reign in person “on earth.” 
They revive an ancient error which was held even by some 
of the early Fathers but was condemned as heretical by the 
Catholic Church. The Catholic interpretation is that this 
chapter of the Apocalypse is symbolic and refers to the 
reign of Christ through His Church. I suggest that you ob- 
tain a few copies of the pamphlet published by THE SIGN 
about the Witnesses and exchange them for their literature 
when they come to call. Single copy, five cents. 

(2) This question necessitates a reference to the Canon or 
list of books of the Old Testament, which the Catholic 
Church receives as inspired by God. Canon is a Greek word 
meaning rule or standard. The Jews of Palestine had one 
list and the Jews of Alexandria had another list of books 
they believed inspired by God. The first is called Proto- 
Canonical; the second, Deutero-Canonical. The Sacred 
Scriptures of the Old Testament were translated by the 
Jews of Alexandria into Greek for the use of the Greek- 
speaking Jews of that region. This was done in the fourth 
century B.C. by seventy translators, hence called the 
Septuagint. This translation included all the book of the 
Old Testament in the Palestine canon and in addition seven 
books and parts of two others in the Alexandrian canon. 
They are Tobias, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, Judith, two books 
of Machabees, Baruch, and parts of Daniel and Esther. 
Protestants call these books Apocrypha, that is, not inspired, 
on the ground that they are not found in the Palestine He- 
brew Bible. But the Catholic Church in several Councils 
(the last was Trent in the sixteenth century) taught that 
they are truly inspired and therefore to be received as the 
Word of God. The Reformers abandoned the tradition of 
sixteen hundred years and returned to the canon of the 
Jewish Bible of Palestine. 
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Although Our Lord never expressly cited the Deutero- 
Canonical Books, of the 350 quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New Testament, 300 are taken from the Greek 
Septuagint 

Catholics consider as Apocrypha those books falsely 
attributed to prophets and apostles, e.g.. the Book 
of Enoch in the Old Testament and the Proto-Evangel of 
St. James in the New, whose claims to inspiration were re- 
jected or ignored by the Church. It belongs to the Church 
to determine the canon of inspired books 


Gospel of Saint John 


I would like to know the origin and standing of the 
practice of reading the Last Gospel over a child in con- 
junction with his baptism, as a protection against nervous 
disease. In a hook on the Black Plague 


of people, afflic ted 


, 1 read of a group 
with the dancing mania, who were 
calmed by reading the Last Gospel_—EMERSON, N. J. 


The prologue of the Gospel of Saint John— 
“In the beginning was the Word, etc.”- 
centuries used, and is still used, as a praver and 
kind of exorcism. Even today it is regarded as 
a most efficacious sacramental for the sick. The reading of 
this portion of the Gospel is found in the Roman Ritual 
for the blessing of sick children and also of adults. It is no 
part of the ritual of the sacrament of baptism. Because of the 
attachment of the faithful to this portion of the Gospel, it 
became a daily and universal rite to read the passage aloud 
after the blessing imparted in the Mass 


-was tor 





Rosicrucians 


Please answer this question: may a Catholic be a member 


of the Rosicrucians (A.M.O.R.C.)?—Livonia, N. ¥ 


The Rosicrucian Brotherhood is an occult, cabalistic, theo- 
sophical society covered with a thin veneer of pseudoscience 
extraordinary pretense. The 
Brotherhood claims to be in possession of secret knowledge 


and possessed of a most 


and the most wonderful powers, enabling you to rise above 
human limitations, for instance. The Order is very clever 
in the art of advertising. The hidden revelations and pre- 
tentious powers claimed for this sect are pure humbug. No 
man of common sense would pay any attention to their 
absurd claims. Of course, it is forbidden for Catholics to 
become members of such an outfit, for it is in utter opposi- 
tion to the religion of Christ—“the Way. the Truth and the 
Life.” Their religious notions are almost entirely erroneous, 
when they are not pernicious. If you want to read further 
about this group, I suggest the pamphlet The Rosicrucians 
published by Radio Replies Press Society. 500 Robert Street, 
Room 500 St. Paul 1. Minn., for fifteen cents 


Mother or Child 


During a discussion about complications during preg- 
nancy, a friend of mine claimed that our Catholic faith 
and the practice of hospitals is to save the baby before 


the mother. Is this true? —BELLEVILLE, N. J 


It is not a question of which to save—the child or the 
mother. Ethical and competent medical procedure today 
cares for both and endeavors to enable the mother to bring 
the child to term, or at least to that time when a premature 
delivery would be justified. If complications develop because 
of pregnancy, or during it, no direct attack on either the 
mother or the child is lawful. Pope Pius XII spoke of this 





a) 
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matter in his address to the National Congress of the 
Family Front in November, 1951. He said, “Never and in 
no case has the Church taught that the life of the child 
must be preferred to that of the mother. It is erroneous to 
put the question with this alternative: either the life of 
the child or that of the mother. No, neither the life of the 
mother nor that of the child can be subjected to an act of 
direct suppression. In the one case, as in the other, there can 
be but one obligation: to make every effort to save the 
lives of both, of the mother and of the child.” 


Fertility Tester and Tape 


What is the Church's view on the new fertility testers and 
tapes for the practice of rhythm?—STIRLING, N. J. 


From the moral point of view, there is nothing illicit about 
using such a means for determining the infertile period of 
a woman’s cycle, when rhythm is practiced. In fact, the late 
Pope Pius XII, in his address to the National Congress of 
the Family Front and the Association of Large Families 
(November 26, 1951), expressed the hope “that science will 
succeed in providing this licit method with a sufficiently 
secure basis, and the most recent information seems to con- 
firm such a hope.” 


Traitor to Faith 


(1) A Catholic left the Church in order to marry a non- 
Catholic. He did not believe in mixed marriages, so he 
joined a Protestant church. He believes he is doing right 
Since he is no longer a Catholic, he says that Catholics 
may attend his wedding, as it is no longer a case of a 
Catholic marrying a non-Catholic in a Protestant church 
Vay Catholics do so? (2) If this Catholic could he per- 
suaded to change his mind, could he return to the Catho- 
lic Church, even though he left it to join a Protestant 


7? 
sect. 


(1) This man resembles Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his 
Master for thirty pieces of silver. Would you have assisted 
the traitor to consummate his treachery? No more should 
Catholics show by their presence at his “wedding” that they 
approve his apostasy 

(2) Not only could he return, if repentant, but he must 
return, if he values his eternal salvation. Our Lord prayed 
on the cross even for those who were putting Him to death 
He will also pardon this man, if he is truly sorry and 
promises amendment and reparation for the scandal. 


Saint Libert-Liberta 


Would vou please give some information regarding Saint 
Lihbert and Saint Liberta?— Syracuse, N. Y 


According to an entry in the Book of Saints, Saint Liebert 
was a martyr of the ninth century, born at Malines in 
Belgium. He became an abbot and suffered martyrdom at 
the hands of the Normans, A.D. 835. His feast day is July 
14. His name. however, is not listed in the Roman 
Martyrology 

The closest saint I can find to Saint Liberta is Saint 
Liberata. She was a virgin of the sixth century. She lived 
in Como in the north of Italy, where she, with her sister St 
Faustina, founded a monastery for the strict observance ol 
the Rule of St. Benedict. They died within a few days of each 
other in A. D. 581. Their relics are enshrined in the 
cathedral of Como. Her feast day is January 18. Her name 
is included in the Roman Martyrology. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The Legend of Ernest Hemingnay 


Tennyson went off 
and wept when he 
first learned of By- 
ron’s. death. What 
Byron was to Tenny- 
son in the nineteenth 
century, Hemingway 
is to countless readers 
in our own time. The 
literary world, con- 
sequently, is now 


Ernest 
Hemingway 
deep in mourning for America’s best- 


known and most admired writer. And 
just as there has been greater 
interest in Byron’s life than in his 
poetry, so, too, thoughts of Hemingway 
invariably go first to the man and then 
to his books. A dynamic personality, a 
gifted writer, a natural athlete, a rest- 
less rover—Hemingway was the Byron 
of our day. 

His violent death on the morning of 
July 2 ended his colorful career. It 
also started an avalanche of excessive 
praise that has not yet abated. Critics 
are writing of Hemingway as though 
he were a legendary figure. 

Hemingway, indeed, became a legend 
in his own time. Even in the early 
twenties, before any of his fiction was 
published, he was being discussed with 
admiration by his fellow expatriates in 
Left Bank cafés. There in Paris, Hem- 
ingway first began to take the craft of 
writing seriously. In conversation with 
Gertrude Stein. James Jovce. Ezra 
Pound, and other theorists of prose, he 
talked about techniques of communi- 
cation: alone in his room, hour after 
hour, he worked out his own unique 
style. 


alwavs 





In 1926, his days of travail and priva- 
tion ended. Publication of The Sun 
Also Rises brought him sudden fame. 
Its topical interest caught the fancy of 
readers who identified themselves with 
the “lost generation.” Young idealists 
crushed by the First World War were 
fascinated by the chief characters in 
the novel and their meaningless manner 
of living. The book, an accurate por- 
trayal of expatriate intellectuals seeking 
escape from the demands of life with 
drink and sex, was internationally 
praised and read. That was in the late 
twenties. Now, serious critics such as 
Edward Wagenknecht see this Heming- 


way success as “a slight thing, success- 
ful as it has been in teaching young 
people to waste their lives.” 
Hemingway's next important book 
was an eagerly awaited event. When 
Farewell to Arms published in 
1929, it established him as a force in 
contemporary literature. Then he 
coasted, writing only a few short stories 
and some nonfiction, until 1932, when 
he wrote the rather insignificant Death 
in the Afternoon. Five years later, he 
had completed another poor novel, 7o 
Have and Have Not. In 1940, the most 
popular of his novels. For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, was published and enjoyed 
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OF BEST *. SELLING BOOKS 


Was 





Reported for the September issue by lead- 
ing Catholic book stores across the nation 


1. NOW! By Rev. M. 
O.C.S.O. $4.25. Bruce. 


Raymond, 


2. THE EDGE OF SADNESS. By Edwin 
O'Connor. $5.00. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown 


3. TO LIVE IS CHRIST. By Robert W. 
Gleason, S.J. $3.00. Sheed & Ward 


4. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Msgr. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


5. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


6. THE DIVINE MILIEU. By Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin. $3.00. Harper 


7. THIS IS THE HOLY LAND. By Bishop 
Sheen, Karsh, & Morton. $4.95. 
Hawthorn 


8. DR. TOM DOOLEY’S THREE GREAT 
BOOKS. By Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. 
$5.00. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


9. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO 
LIFE AND LOVE. By Msgr. George 
A. Kelly. $3.95. Random House 


10. BURNT-OUT CASE. By 
Greene. $3.95. Viking 


Graham 


a good critical reception. Ten years 
later, his poorest novel, Across the 


River and Into the Trees, was received 
by even his most zealous supporters as 
a failure in both imagination and 
language. Had Hemingway reached an 
impasse? No. For in 1952 he wrote his 
brilliantly conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted novella The Old Man 
Sea. 

Everything Hemingway wrote contrib- 
uted to the formation of the legend. 
There was, interestingly enough, almost 
as great an interest in his failures as in 
his successes. Of his six major novels, 
only two of them have any lasting 
quality—A Farewell to Arms and For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. Even these 
works are not highly significant. 

Hemingway was not primarily a 
novelist. Lionel Trilling rightfully main- 
tains that Hemingway was “a master 

in his short stories rather than in 
his novels.” The brevity of The Old 
Man and the Sea reveals Hemingway 
at his best. 

Within certain limits, Hemingway 
was a master of the written word. The 
dean of American critics, Wan Wyck 
Brooks, regards Hemingway as “a great 
artist the inventor of a style that 
has influenced other writers more than 
any other in our time.” Brooks does 
not hesitate to focus on Hemingway’s 
limitations: “There was something per- 
manently adolescent about him : 

An unidentified writer for Osserva- 
tore Romano, in virtual agreement with 
Brooks, labeled Hemingway “a 
great writer whose work was a strong 
and often poetic reflection of a critical 
era...” The Vatican critic could not 
help adding that Hemingway’s char- 
acters fought and died for “a mystique 
of action devoid of metaphysical ideals 
that in the long run appeared senseless.” 

The chief failure in Hemingway's 
fiction is in his characters. Not that 
they are wooden or puppet-like, but 
they do seem brutes rather than men. 
His heroes seldom make any attempt to 
fathom the mystery of life and death. 
They are doers, never thinkers—simple 
individuals without much understand- 
ing of themselves or nature. They exist 
for sex, sights, sounds, smells, and 
tastes. They express little interest be- 
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yond physical sensations. Hardheaded, 
thick-skinned, or blasé, they get their 
“kicks” from such violent stimuli as 
pugilism, bullfighting, and war. What 
makes them feel good is “moral” and 
what makes them feel bad is “immoral.” 

Life in Hemingway's world of fiction 
is an enigma, yet his characters seldom 
| search for answers. Courage and loyalty 
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are virtues, though, especially loyalty ; : 
iy 2 2 Ww ws for the 
THE MYSTERY OF to oneself. In For Whom the Bell Tolls, the windo { 
he implied loyalty to society. Men must Church of the Good Thief 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP direct their actions, he seemed to be 1S 
hv: Dect Glo Laut suggesting, to the general good of man- at Dannemora and Sing 
Translated by |. T. Hale — vet ed geelieony to iste Sine’s Catholic Chapel 
: ycial, political, < lig : , 
The first English translation of the famous | ™ teks phan . page i ——" aie nce ray . 

: ith words, he tried to demonstrate | 
gga “w i. 0 — hele = that the genuineness of behavior can THE CONN Ic PI 
the noted Benedictine scholar, has easiee ile ee gee 7 y 

> ~ . > | ~~ c 
weed ot en enive sacramental be found in ip wo artistic i : AND THE 
action required a simplicity of style. It ~ 7 N 
theology based on his understanding of | > ~. _ 
the si in the liturgy 8 is in bad taste, he held, to overemotion- | STAIN ED GLASS all 
alize, to use w 7 ing. | T is 
Seis $4.75 2, tO use § ords th it me in nothing. WIN DOWS 
Every word must count. Accordingly, : - pe 
his method is essentially that of the re- | By Carmelo Soraci an 
THE BLESSED TRINITY porter. Dialogue should be terse, clear, | 4 or 
AND THE SACRAMENTS unadorned: description pared to a mini- | The inspiring, personal revelations 
mum. In short, the art of the writer . ; . . 
by Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J. must be like that of the bullf ht of a gifted young man facing life A 
Ss e c C enter. . . ° 
The author brilliantly develops the theme | pedro Romero, the matador in The Sun mprisonment a8 © four-time of- Th 
that the sacraments signify and effect an ilso Rises, “never made any contor- fender. whose great talents as an iu: 
ever closer conformity between the | tions, always it was straight and pure artist won his eventual release and , 
Christian and Christ and thus mark the nd natural in line.” sie an 
nad tay age and natura aan complete rehabilitation. In_ the an 
various stages of the Divine Lite in us. What Hemingway’s style will mean . ; ; . 
$3.95 a agli toughest prison in the nation he th 
a decade or a century from now is im- 
possible to state, for time often plays learned to color and fire glass. For 
ROBERT BELLARMINE havoc with an author's reputation Dannemora’s Catholic Chapel he ot 
cial lle There is even now an undercurrent of not only designed and executed the m: 
a ieee. ae. marked a about the ultimate windows but painted a superb @ 
value of his work. ; ; ; 
A thoroughly revised edition of Father oe ; mural representing St. Dismas on e 
Brodrick’s standard biography of Robert ail the cross—works of art that have e 
Bellarmine. Scrupulous accuracy, atten- |e sain: Mia : 
tion to detail, and lively style are com- - = In 
bined to present a memorable full-scale Foreword by o 
portrait of the man and saint whose life’s JUDGE EDWARD THOMPSON lin 
work was a vital contribution to the . a and a note by ‘ 
formation of post-medieval Europe. | HE FOXGLOVE SAGA FATHER GEORGE McKINNEY, 
$5.75 ; os : Catholic Chaplain, Sing Sing Prison @ 
By Auberon Waugh. 252 pages. @4 = Be 
pgs Illustrated. $4.50 at bookstores or from e 
Simon & Schuster. $3.95 ae i : ; Bi 
THE MIND OF THE JOHN DAY COMPANY ing 
VOLTAIRE Certain factors insure Sales Office: 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
the success of this 
His Constructive Deism novel. Its author. to 
; si . > x ee eae ——_—— 
by Rosemary Lauer, Ph.D. begin with, is the 


Taking her material from philosophical 
works rather than from the better-known 
literary works, Dr. Laver traces the de- 
velopment of Voltaire’s philosophical 
ideas as affected by events in his per- 
sonal life and by the spirit of his time. 


$3.50 | father and son will undoubtedly be . 
made. Then, the book contains too | } SS oe 
A much so-called “sick humor” that will . 
SET have to be denounced. And lastly, The if Your Child 
Wherever Foxglove Saga is a brilliant tour de 
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twenty - two - vear - old 
son of Evelyn Waugh, 
a good beginning for 
any young novelist. 
Next, all sorts of com- 
between 





Auberon Waugh 


parisons 


force. 

Auberon’s novel is a satire (a la 
Evelyn) on the debasement and decay 
of modern British living. A trenchant 
comedy of manners, it can be summed 
up as the antithesis of the bitter treat- 
ment rendered life in the novels of the 


You are what you read. Read good books 








is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 


| Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 


Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. N-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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“Sister says use the 


MARYVRNOLL MISSALI” 


HY do so many teachers prefer the Mary- 
KNOLL DaILy MIssAL for work with young 
people? Because this is the first missal to 


present the Mass in plain American English that 
everyone can understand. 

And the translation is so skillful that it captures 
all the poetry and feeling of the Mass as well! This 
is why the MARYKNOLL DAILY MISSAL is not only a 
perfect gift for the child who deserves the best, but 
an ideal companion at worship for anyone — young 
or old. 


A rich encyclopedia of devotion 


The MARYKNOLL DalILy MISSAL is much more than 
just a superb translation of the Mass. It is full of new 
and much-needed features that will help both you 
and your child achieve a deeper understanding of 
the Mass and of your participation in it. 

Here are a few of these features. Remember: all 
other missals have some of them — but no other 
missal has them all! 


@ Translated in clear, direct English 

@ Explanations of liturgical seasons and each Mass 
@ Ordinary of the Mass in both Latin and English, 
in extra-large type 

@ The most important passages broken into sense- 
lines — so that they stand forth in all their majestic 
cadence upon the printed page 

@ Many beautiful full-page color plates from famous 
Beuron Abbey in Europe. Together with line draw- 
ings, these make a total of 95 illustrations! 
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FREE GIFT if you try the Maryknoll Daily Missal for 
two weeks: this beautiful medal, OUR LADY OF THE 
r ' WAY — yours to keep, even if you return the missal. 


'— ACT NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY=——== 


@ Lives of the Saints, Stations of the Cross, Mys- 
teries of the Rosary, Examination of Conscience 
List, and many more. 

No wonder the MARYKNOLL DAILy MIsSsAL, in the 
few years since it was first published, has won such 
wide acclaim from the clergy, and from delighted 
lay persons who have taken it to Mass with them. 

No wonder Sister says: “Use the MARYKNOLL 
MissAL”! 


Try it for two weeks—FREE 


We invite you to use the MARYKNOLL DalILy MIssAL 
for fourteen days. Look through it — read its large, 
clear type, examine its exquisite illustrations, try it 
at Mass. Then, if you do not agree that it is the finest 
missal obtainable, simply return it without obliga- 
tion. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Publishers, 12 Barclay 
Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


Biff 
SP if 
























: . P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Dept. S-9 
| 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
Please send me the MARYKNOLL Daily Missal, in 
I Sturdite binding, to use at Mass. I understand I may 
| use it for fourteen days, after which I may either 
| keep it or return it for full refund of the $4.95 price . rae 
: | plus 44¢ postage and handling and 25¢ C.O.D. fee. DAILY MISSAL 
i The medal which I will receive is mine to keep in 1961 editions completely 
either case. (Send $1 deposit with C.O.D. orders.) revised to include 
Name ALL NEW CHANGES 
er 1 CRRARELN COD ERORADROS ORO OGHO 6 664 9'O 94064 DEO RS _ long-lasting Stacdite 
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nonkes | Mee Aisin shcvatstanSretewstia areas leks Zone... . State. ets , 
ersity SAVE. Enclose full payment of $4.95 now and publisher ! 
ain up | will pay postage and handling. (You save C.O.D., too, 
—_ : | for a total saving of 69¢.) Same money-back guarantee. | 
price. ' Aes ee ee ee ee Se es ee ee ee es es es es es ee! 
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contemporary 


angry young men. Young Waugh’s view 
of life, however, is far from simple. 
Frequently it is difficult to decide 
whether he has his tongue in cheek or 
he is sticking it out. 

Martin Foxglove, the title character, 
is ironically “a nice little 
English schoolboy who grows up into 
an even nicer young Guards officer.” 
Throughout the Martin 
harassed by envious classmates, unruly 
“Pigs.” and his would-be-saintly mother. 

From Cleeve, an exclusive Catholic 
boarding school, Martin goes into an 
Airborne Commando Regiment. As an 
officer, he learns very quickly that the 
enlisted men of the outfit, who are 
known as “Pigs,” consider drunkenness 
a virtue, punching an NCO a heroic 
deed, and fouling up military details a 


described as 


“saga,” feels 


sign of devotion to duty. Obviously, 
prigs cannot get on with “Pigs,” so 
Martin resigns his commission. But 


then he has his mother to contend with. 


Lady Julia Foxglove, who drinks 
Lourdes water when she reads the 


Lives of the Saints and zealously keeps 
records for her hoped-for future hagiog- 
rapher, is a pious fraud. She finally goes 
mad (as do several other characters), 
but Martin struggles on, attempting to 
give meaning to his meaningless life. 
Filled with conceit, he sees himself as 


the only proper sort of fellow in a 
crazy, mixed-up world. 
GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


THE RISE OF FATHER ROLAND 


By William L. Doty. 
Bruce. 


210 pages. 
$3.95 


A most readable novel 
about a _ diocesan 
priest, written by a 
diocesan priest. Father 
Doty has chosen the 
first person in which 
to tell his fictional Fa- 
ther Roland’s story. 
His hero from 
one adventure to an- Father Doty 
other, from seminary to the ranks of 
monsignori. But this is no humdrum 
tale, no rewriting of My New Curate. 
Father Doty rightly uses the picaresque 
form of the novel to explore the various 
types of experience a diocesan priest 
might encounter. 

So we have our Father Roland labor- 
ing in many vineyards, as curate in a 
country, and then in a city parish, in 
a central school-administration office, as 
an army chaplain, and finally as a pas- 
tor. In each sequence, the author ex- 
plores through his protagonist particular 
and peculiar problems with which our 
diocesan priests must 
deal. He does it with rare writing skill. 
His anecdotal chapters often have a 
humorous or even a wry twist, but they 
are never too sharply isolated. He is a 


goes 





superb storyteller, but he is able to blen: | 
his stories into the running narratiy: = 


so that Father Roland grows in cha 
acterization as he “rises” in the nove 
It is a book that is difficult to put dow, 

But it must not be thought th 
Father Doty writes superficially, tellin, 
a story for the sake of a story. Firm} 
set in the story and deep in its bein 
are cogent and shrewd commentarie 
on many modern problems, from fore 
within and without the Church, wit 
which a diocesan priest has to conten 
They are handled urbanely and wif 
great, objective good humor. 


DORAN HURLEY 


AGAINST THE GOAD 


By James H. Mullen. 
Bruce. 


20] page 

$3.9 
A very earnest ac- 
count of a young 
American — husband’s 
dogged striving to find 
spiritual — satisfaction 
anywhere but in the 
true Church. James 
Mullen’s father was a 
fallen-away Catholic. 
He was brought up in 


c: 





James Mullen 
his mother’s Presbyterian faith and pub- 
licly “joined the church” when he wa 
twelve or thirteen. In time, he married 
a devout Catholic girl, bucking all the 
way against the Church’s requirement 
customary in the dispensation for mixe: 


marriages. Yet he was_ personally ; 
deeply religious man, sincere an 
thoughtful in his desire to be as goo 
a Christian as possible—anywhere, that 
is, but within the Catholic faith. 

So around he went in his New Jer 
sey home town, Sunday after Sunda 
perseveringly trying this sect and that 
It was only when he had determine 


that Unitarianism best suited him tha | 


his wife, a patient and unquestionabl 
praying Griselda, rebelled. “The Uni 
tarian Church is not a Christian 
Church.” He swung then toward Angi 
canism, and so it went. But the Houni 
of Heaven was pacing after him dow 
the nights and down the days, and his 
restless but deeply earnest quest foun 
fulfillment at last in the Holy Catholi 
and Apostolic Church of his father’ 
fathers. An aid to grace was Thoma 
Merton’s Seeds of Contemplation, in: 
paper edition that he idly picked up and 
then excitedly devoured on a_ plane 
trip. 

This is a 
story of 


very modern, Americal 


conversion, the 


of experiences at college and _ in the 
Navy during World War II. There is 
interesting reporting of the various types 
of exterior religious experiences in his 
quest among non-Catholic groups. 
DORAN HURLEY}, 
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LAST SCORE 


By Storm Jameson. 234 pages. 
Harper. $3.95 
Are revolutions all the same? Is it 
really all the same agony, the same 


blood, the same violence in a new form? 
Storm Jameson, in her latest novel, 
Last Score, has attempted to answer this 
question affirmatively. 

Last Score is the story of a proto- 
type rebellion of natives against col- 
onials. It is set in an imaginary British 
colony, a nebulous sort of place which 
is left undescribed, unexperienced, and 
unfelt. The issues at stake are equally 
as cloudy. We are presented with a 
sequence of cynical brutalities commit- 
ted by both sides of the opposing fac- 
tions without having had explained to 
us just what the conflict is all about! 
Miss Jameson has a way of relying on 
the abstractions of “freedom,” “colon- 
ialism,” and “violence” without really 
enmeshing them in flesh-and-blood ac- 
tualities. 

The characters, too, are pale puppets. 
Even the major figures, Governor Orm- 
ston, the colonial representative, and 
Anthony Boyd, leader of the opposition, 
) fail to involve us in their struggle. Orm- 
} ston is aloof, self-pitying, really unin- 


/ teresting. Boyd is a stereotype, a “maker 
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of killers,” lacking color, vigor, enthu- 
siasm. 

Last Score was written in great haste. 
If Miss Jameson purports to show that 
all suffering in war is one, then she 
must plunge much deeper into the 


hearts of her people and show us not 
merely the egotists and the scoundrels. 
but the idealists, the true the 
fighters with a cause. 


leaders, 


BARBARA 


MONSIEUR VINCENT 


LAROSA. 


By Henri Daniel-Rops. 
Hawthorn. 


14] pages. 
$3.95 


This is a highly inter- 
esting little work on 
the life of St. Vincent 
Paul. M. Vincent, 
imposing figure of the 
seventeenth century, 
not only had terrific 
contemporary impact, 
but his life has not- 
ably affected the gen- 
erations which followed. His was a 
most colorful lifetime. From the ob- 
scurity of peasant birth among “the 
poorest of France’s poor,” he became 
the confessor of queens and a dynamic 
leader in an age prolific in its leaders. 
Even bitterly anti-Catholic Voltaire 
would later say, “Give me Vincent de 
Paul any time.” 

Daniel-Rops found dramatic material 
in the life of St. Vincent de Paul: 
seizure by pirates; the transformation of 
a driving, mundane ambition to a true 
dedication to his fellow man; close con- 
tact with those who bore the great 
names of his day; immersion in the 
movements of contemporary history. As 
usual, Daniel-Rops’ skilled pen has cap- 
tured effectively the great personality of 
the saint. 


de 





H. Daniel-Rops 
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“Why, he’s the image of his father!” 
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your campaign is over. 
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CHAPEL CAP 


COVER FITS THE 


STRAP FOR 
CARRYING 
MISSAL 


S S : . 
NO MORE BULKY HANDBAGS! 
COVER HOLDS EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
This smartly styled 3 pocket missal cover is made of 
washable sturdy vinyl. Taffeta lined. Protects 
missal. Order several for dignified gifts. 















Available in the following colors: 
je Alaska Seal Black ® Youthful Red 
\@Medium Gray ® Summer White 





Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 
Club, or School selling 100 boxes 
finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 
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ARE YOU SHY?.... 


The timid person is unfortunate, 
lectually or morally superior to the average. Fleeing society, where he 


can not adjust himself, he wi 


to. A word of criticism or a 





his mistrust in himself. Since 
without reason, he retreats a 


will on others; he thus fails to take advantage of the opportunity to put 
himself in the limelight and to have his knowledge 


nized. He remains what he is: abused, ambit 


TIMID PEOPLE! Lack of self-confidence is a serious handicap. Think about the won- 
derful results you could achieve if only you could attract attention to yourselves and win 


other people’ s admiration. DO NOT RE 
“SUCCESS” how you can acquire AUTH 
POISE and SELF-CONTROL, basis of a soli 


lonely mind the feeling of inferiority. 
prone to discussion; he becomes speechless and perturbed when spoken 


he is awkward, he defends himself poorly, 
of view and often falls a pre 


even if in most instances he is intel- 


thdraws irritated, abused, turning over in his 
In a group, the timid person is not 


joke about himself hurts him deeply. Since 
he cannot impose his point 
y to malignant deceit which again increases 
e he lacks confidence in himself, and this 
nd lacks the effort necessary to impose his 


and education recog- 
ious and anxious for his own future. 


MAIN TIMID! Read in the pamphlet 
ORITY, CONFIDENCE IN YOURSELF, 
d background which will lead you to success. 





jaa lead Se ee eee 
| INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY (Dept. 7) | 
| 7552 St. Hubert St.—Montreal, P.Q.—Canada 
| I would like to receive the booklet “SUCCESS”. | 
| Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) to cover costs. 

| 
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takes in English reveal a lack 
Every time you 
what you are. 
word, 
away 


What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


Is your English a help or a hindrance? Mis- 


of education 
speak or write, you show 
When you use the wrong 
mispronounce a word, hesitate or shy 
from speaking, you handicap yourself 


enormously. 


English 
the habit of doing so,” 
whose 
over 


“Most people do not write or speak good 
simply because they never formed 
said Sherwin Cody, 

remarkable invention has_ enabled 
150,000 men and women to _ correct 


their mistakes in English. 


is 
takes and concentrates on them. 
no rules, no 
study 


The basic principle of Sherwin Cody’s method 
habit formation. It finds your own mis- 
There are 
memorizing. The 
been made so simple 


drills, no 
of English has 


that only fifteen minutes a day of pleasant 
practice are required. Errors that friends are 
too polite to mention disappear. Your vo- 
ecabulary grows. You gain a facility of 
speech and writing that marks you as a per- 
son of culture, education, and ability. You 
gain social prestige, promotions, and pay in- 
creases. 

If you are interested in learning more 
about what Sherwin Cody’s method can do for 
you, write for the helpful free book, “How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 min- 
utes a Day.” It tells how a command of 
English can help you reach any goal. Ad- 
dress a card or letter today to Sherwin 
Cody Course in English, 669 Central Drive, 
Port Washington, N. Y. The book will be 
sent you free, without obligation. No sales- 
man will call. Tear this out as a reminder. 
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Yet Monsieur Vincent is no lavis 
biographical tome. It runs 141 page 
In weaving the dates and facts which 
make up the life of this great man ¢ 
God, the author may have been all to 
sketchy, at least for some readers. 

But no one, I feel sure, will fail t 
appreciate the marvelous sketches gf 
Parisian life in the days of Monsiey 
Vincent. 


ROSEMARY NOLAN 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA 


By Germaine Tillion. 
Knopf. 


183 Pages 


Nearly seven years 
after it began, the 
most peculiar of the 
modern “colonial” 
wars tortuously drags 
on in Algeria. Peculiar 
because, as the author 
of this extended essay 
points out, it is a 
quasi-civil war, a kind Germaine Tillin 
of brother against stepbrother conflict 
rather than servant against master. 

A wartime Resistance leader in 
France and an ethnologist who has had 
intimate acquaintance with Algeria 
since 1934, Miss Tillion views the fratri- 
cidal struggle with compassionate hor 
ror. But where lies the culpability? 

In the first instance, she cites the 
weakness and indecision of postwar 
French governments until De Gaull 
They were unable to deal realistically 








Fools Rush In 


> A soil conservation commit- 
tee was inspecting a rocky and 
badly eroded section of hill 
country. Stopping at one of the 
farms clinging to the hillside, 
they asked the farmer if he had 
lived very long in this section. 

“Yes, siree, all my life,” 
plied the farmer. “In fact, my 
forefathers fought and died for 
this here land.” 

Then, looking out over the 
gullied, gravelly fields, he added 
with a wry grin: “I reckon they 
was the hotheaded type.” 

—Precious Blood Messenger 
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with surging Moslem nationalism. This 
drift, combined with the fear of Al- 
geria’s European colonists of what 
would happen if they once lost control 
of the Algerian Administration, led in- 
evitably to terror and counter-terror— 
the blood bath of the last seven years. 

It is a war that France, as a nation, 
cannot win, however successful the 
French Army may be in its repression 
of the rebels. Ultimately, Algeria must 
receive political autonomy, and only the 
terms of the settlement remain to be 
worked out. This is the task President 
Charles De Gaulle is now patiently ex- 
ploring. 

Like President De Gaulle, Miss Til- 
lion insists the peace-making process 
must remain within the French family. 
It is not open to mediation or “interna- 
tional” meddling. She says: “We are 
what we are, the Algerians are what 
they are, but it is with us that they will 
make peace and with no one else. And 
we with them and only with them.” 

JOHN J. SMEE. 


BEYOND A REASONABLE 
DOUBT? 


By William M. Kunstler. 
Morrow. 


304 pages. 
$5.95 


an unsensationalized account 
of a highly sensationalized case. The 
interesting, yet factual, style of this 
book recommends it to layman and 
lawyer interested in the famous author 
convict Caryl Whittier Chessman. 

On May 8, 1948, Chessman felt he 
needed an unconquerable, dynamic, 
legal gladiator, a dedicated champion, 
in his own words, to fight for his life. 
Believing he himself possessed the ne- 
cessary forensic skill, Chessman repre- 
sented himself with the aid of a legal 
advisor. After some forty-one appeals 
and four books, he was executed by the 
State of California on May 2, 1960, in 
the glare of worldwide publicity. 

Professor Kunstler is a practicing at- 
torney, author, and teacher. His stated 
intent is to present objectively the evi- 
dence in the Chessman trial, not for us 
to judge the defendant’s guilt, but to 
determine whether the adversary method 
of trial is trustworthy. In a readable, 
non-legal manner he has digested the 
trial evidence most objectively. Gover- 
nor Brown, who felt the evidence of 
Chessman’s guilt was overwhelming, 
could find that this book sustains his 
conclusion. On the other hand, those 
convinced of reasonable doubt could 
point to evidence in this book to bolster 
their conviction. While this is not exactly 
what Professor Kunstler says he had in 
mind, like Sousa whose intended waltz 
became a famous march, he cannot fight 
the inevitable. 

As far as the trustworthiness of the 
adversary trial method goes, the author 


Here is 


has too scrupulously avoided editorializ- 
ing to allow the average reader to see 
any issue broader than Chessman’s 
judgment. Perhaps he intends to make 
use of the foundation for a subsequent 
legal work. 

RALPH G. MURDY. 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR 


By Gerhard Lenski. 
Doubleday. 


381 pages. 
$5.95 


In the advance no- f 
tices for this volume, | 
Professor Lenski sur- 
mises, “Unhappily, 
many of the findings - 
of this study will 
prove disturbing to 
men of every faith.” | 
I doubt that the Cath- 
olic reader will be as Gerhard Lenski 

disturbed over the “findings” as Pro- 
fessor Lenski seems to be. The factual 
content of the book can be accepted 
much more easily than some of the 
professor’s deductions. 

The book is the result of a scientific 
survey carried out by the Department 
of Sociology of the University of 
Michigan. The study was designed to 
determine how Catholics, Jews, Negro 
Protestants, and White Protestants in a 
metropolitan area differ in patterns of 
political, economic, and family values. 
It deals with a dozen specific phases 
in each area. 

The frame of reference for the study 
was the original work of Max Weber, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism. Results are based on per- 
sonal interviews with 656 urban and 
suburban residents of the Detroit area. 
One hundred and twenty-seven clergy- 
men, a percentage of the pastors of the 
parishioners interviewed, were later 
questioned. 

Professor Lenski found that Protes- 
tants are still more inclined to accept 
and to act upon Protestant concepts of 
life and living than are Catholics. This 
is hardly surprising. Catholics, for in- 
stance, do not fit into the “spirit of 
Capitalism” as eagerly as others. They 
give preference to family life over 
norms of the modern corporation which 
militate in many ways against both per- 
sonal standards and family relations. 

Catholics do not work as hard as 
Protestants, and they seem to know how 
to relax and enjoy themselves more 
than do their separated brethren. Pro- 
fessor Lenski learned these “facts of 
life’ by interviewing 656 people in 
Detroit. 

He draws the astounding conclusion: 
“In view of the social heritage of con- 
temporary Catholicism, it seems un- 
likely in the foreseeable future any 
devoutly Catholic state will become a 
leading industrial nation—one in the 
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“best sellers,” this book- 
let of ““words of encour- 
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everything else God 
craves your love. Print- 
ed in large, clear type 
with durable finish blue 


= THINKING WITH GOD 
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of tension and turmoil, 
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forefront of economic development and 
progress.” 

The statement may be true, but the 
professor did not logically deduce jt 
from his interviews with a few hundred 
Catholics in Detroit. Much less tenable 
is his conclusion that the growth of the 
Catholic population in this countn 
augurs to a reduction in the rate of 
economic growth. 


monolithic, authoritarian, socially te. 
tarded, thought-resisting Mater et Mag. 


istra whose children, old and young, 
know but one word, “Obedience!” The 
image casts a shadow on the professor’ 
thinking. 

His book, nevertheless, has certain 
worth and value. By all means read it 
but don’t take it with you on a holiday 

REV. WILLIAM J. SMITH, §. J 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


By Jean-Y ves Calvez, S.J. and Jacques 
Perrin, S.J. 466 pages 
Regnery. $7.50 


study was well timed. At the moment 
when interest in Catholic social teach 
ing has been deepened by the mag. 
nificent anniversary encyclical Mater e 
Magistra, we have available a compre. 
hensive and balanced analysis of papa 


1958. 








True to Form 


> After a quarter of a century 
of faithful service, the mild lit- 
tle clerk was called into his 
employer's office. 

“Here is a token of my 
esteem,” the boss said, handing 
him a large envelope. 

Opening the envelope, the 
clerk found a framed portrait of 
his employer. 

“What do you think of the 
gift?” the boss asked. 

“Well,” was the cryptic reply. 
“It’s just like you.” 

—Robert F. Byrnes 
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The method of treatment is topical. 
Earlier chapters discuss problems con- 
nected with the social teaching of the 
Church, noting its sources and limits. 
There are studies of person and society, 
justice and charity, property, labor, cap- 
ital, the state, international society, and 
similar vital subjects. The Church’s plan 
for society is given under the heading: 
“Community and Responsibility.” 

All these subjects are treated in a 
deep, documented, and sophisticated 
manner. The use of historical back- 
eround clarifies many points that other- 
wise might remain obscure. When a 
papal statement appears to rest upon 
faulty historical assumptions, the au- 
thors do not hesitate to say so. An ex- 
ample was the hope of Pope Pius XII 
that the class struggle would soon dis- 
appear. 

Of interest to American readers is 
the assumption (p. 399) that there may 
be a moral obligation to join a union 
and that the union shop may be morally 
justified. The comment on the union 
shop is especially interesting, since the 
Marxist coloration of many European 
unions makes the union shop less than 
ittractive to many Catholic writers 
there. 

This is hardly a popular treatment to 
be skimmed over lightly. But the serious 
student will find in it a mine of useful 
information. Even more valuable is the 
scholarly approach, in contrast to some 
of the superficial controversies that have 
often marred polemics here. The trans- 
lation is good. One serious flaw, which 
could be corrected in future printings, 
is the failure to give adequate English 
source material for papal documents. 
The English documents cited are based 
on British pamphlets, not American, and 
there is no reference to the documenta- 
tion contained in The Pope Speaks. 

REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


THE EDGE OF FREEDOM 


By John B. Oakes. 
Harper. 


129 pages. 
$3.50 


Since “neutralism” has 
become so prominent 
in international affairs, 
it is not surprising 
that we are presented 
with a work which 
evidences a sympa- 
thetic understanding 
of that idea. Excep- 
tionally well-written, John B. Oakes 
The Edge of Freedom recounts experi- 
ences in many African countries that 
are quite new to Americans. 

The author makes a contribution to 
better understanding of the international 
Situation by distinguishing the various 
'ypes of newborn African nations. We 
are made aware that they present as 
Many topographical, economic, and 





even political differences as are found 
among the nations of Europe. 

Mr. Oakes (formerly Ochs) comes 
well prepared for the task he has set 
himself. Since the publication of this 
book, he has been made Executive 
Editor of the New York Times. He 
made his studies in Europe and Africa 
as a recipient of an award from the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

It is unfortunate that, equipped with 
such helpful tools, Mr. Oakes should 
come to conclusions which may well 
be most seriously criticized. For a num- 
ber of people, his suggestions will be 
considered as bordering on appease- 
ment. He recommends that the United 
States give funds right and left to all 
nations, regardless of how they regard 
our own country. He would grant this 
relief, not under the banner of our own 
nation, but exclusively under that of 
the United Nations. 

What is even more to be questioned 
is his proposal that the Battle Act be 
rescinded or amended to the point 
where Communist countries can receive 
aid from us. LOUIS F. BUDENZ. 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By Paul-Marie of the Cross, 
O.C.D. 247 pages. Herder. $4.25. This 
is an English translation of the fourth 
French edition of L’Ancient Testament 
source de vie spirituelle. The translation 
originally appeared in Cross and Crown 
magazine. 

We can all agree with the author that 
“the inestimable theological and spirit- 
ual treasures of the Old Testament have 
been neglected for too long a time.” 
Certainly such books as this can help us 
admirably in mining the rich ore found 
in the writers and prophets of the Old 
Testament. 

After reading a few of these pithy 
chapters, as, for example, the chapter 
on “Life in God,” the observant reader 
begins to realize how the entire Old 
Testament hangs together and how, be- 
neath the stories and historic incidents, 
there are hidden sublime mysteries 
which delight and refresh the mind. 

The great spiritual themes of this 
book play constantly around the nature 
of God and His revelation to man; the 
nature of man and his yearning for God; 
divine love between God and man. 

This book provides a wonderful way 
for the beginners to get to know and to 
love the writings of the Old Testament. 


FREEDOM, GRACE, AND _ DES- 
TINY. By Romano Guardini. 251 
pages. Pantheon. $4.00. It is a sign 


of wisdom to be able to see “life as a 


whole.” Monsignor Guardini, the dis- 
tinguished Italian who became the 


world-famous German theologian, is 
such a wise man. He has a passion for 
grasping the meaning of Christian ex- 
istence in One sweeping glance—and 
then noting the countless details on the 
contemporary scene of history, art and 
science, philosophy and _ theology, 
Church and State, this world and the 
next. These three chapters on the na- 
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Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 
tude prompt you to provide assist- 
ance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His Kingdom 
upon earth. 

Let 


those specially remembered when 


Our Divine Lord be amone 


the hour comes for you to leave all 
that you possess. 

May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in 
vour last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a cor pora- 
tion organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, the 





sum of 


($-.. ) dollars, and I 


further direct that any and all taxes 
that may be levied upon this bequest 
be fully paid out of the residue of my 


estate. 
Union City 
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ture of man’s freedom, on his relation 
to God, and on his actual destiny haye 
obviously been written by a man whog 
sights are on eternity while he remains 
deeply immersed in the turbulent ag 
in which he lives. 

It is a pity American Catholics hear 
so few vital and penetrating sermons 
on the sublime mystery of divine grace, 
The New Testament glows with the 
doctrine. Early Christians were taught 
to “glorify and carry God in your 
body.” The early Fathers constantly 
explained this tremendous mystery to 
their flocks. But for moderns, the fa. 
mous, nineteenth-century Scripture 
scholar Cornelius a Lapide lamented, 
“Few there are who know the privilege 
of such a dignity; fewer still who pon. 
der it with the gravity which it deserves 

. teachers and preachers should ex. 
plain and inculcate it in the people s 
that the faithful and the saints might 
know that they are living temples of 
God . 


Books such as Monsignor Guardini’ § 


are for serious-minded readers interest 
ed in the basic meaning of life. Father 
John Murray, S.J., has given us a very 
readable translation. 
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POPE JOHN’S GIFT TO 
MANKIND 


(Continued from Page 13) 
tends to find its expression and its ac- 
tivity should enjoy an effective autono- 
my in regard to the public authorities.” 
They should “pursue their own specific 
interests in loyal collaboration between 


themselves, subordinately, however, to 


the demands of the common good.” 

In another context there is a passage 
relevant to the present discussion. 
“Further, there is always a wide range 
of tragic conditions and needs that de- 
mand tact, yet are none the less urgent, 
which the official means of public agen- 
cies cannot reach or, at any rate, cannot 
assist. Hence, there remains a_ vast 
sphere for the human sympathy and 
Christian charity of individuals.” 


Labor and Agriculture. The 
Encyclical does not offer any startling 
new comments on labor unions. What 
may be significant is the lack of criti- 
cism and the strong urging that labor be 
given more Opportunity to participate in 
profits, ownership, and management of 
industry. The common good demands 
that wage and other policies provide em- 
ployment “to the greatest number of 
workers.” It warns that we must “take 
care lest privileged classes arise, even 
among workers.” Yet, if national and 
international bodies make decisions that 
affect the welfare of individual plants 
and companies, workers or their repre- 
sentatives should have some voice in the 
making of such decisions. 

While there are strong. cultural, 
moral, and spiritual reasons for en- 
couraging farm workers to remain on 
the farm, this aim cannot be realized 
without necessary economic and social 
changes. The economic changes include 
efforts to secure adequate prices for 
farm products and income for farmers. 
This can be done by government or co- 
operative effort. “Today almost nobody 
hears, much less pays attention to, iso- 
lated voices.” Social changes involve 
community efforts to make rural life 
more desirable. Examples are better 
toads, schools, health facilities. 

So extensive is the scope of this En- 
cyclical that any commentary in article 
form is bound to he highly selective. 
The remarks offered here should stimu- 
lite readers to study deeply the original 
document. In this connection, it is 
gratifving to learn that America Press 
and Paulist Press are preparing better 
translations and are about to publish 
them, with study aids, independently. 
There are inaccuracies and obscurities 
in the English text released in Rome. 
The English speaking world deserves a 

translation that does full justice to an 
historic encyclical, majestic in its scope 
ind pregnant with hope and encourage- 
ment to the world. 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS 


FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


Home and Foreign Missions DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
Teaching Nursing Care of Aged CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Technical & Domestic Work Care of Orphans Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
. 2 religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
Write: St. Michael’s Convent, estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
Hyde Park, Reading, Pa. at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 
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THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Community, 
conduct hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, homes for the 
aged and convalescent and 
are active in foreign mis- 
sionary work. Age: 14 to 
30. Write to Vocational 
Directress: 

Mater Dolorosa Convent or Convent of the Sorrowful } 
50 Morris Avenue Mot 


Denville. Now Jersey Sf 48, Teutonia, Avenue This is LIVING! 


"TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD we Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 


here to help in education, medicine, nursing 


AND GOD TO SOULS” and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 


sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 



































As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be tion’s work is the training of African 

working among God’s aged poor. By admin- Sisterhoods. Join these happy Missionary 

istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls Sisters to yeturn your talents to God. Spe- 

of those who come to our door for aid, you com- cialized training is provided. Send promptly 

bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the for your copy of the photo folder and de- 

Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 

yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows perior: 

of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 

Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street .. . FRANCISCAN 

Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., Missionary Sisters For Africa 

—* N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
THE SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


INVITE YOU to be- 
come a Handmaid of 
the Lord in a life dedi- 


“Happy are they who 
dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they 
praise you.” 





cated to the works of Guced Heart Wee tne. pein 
Charity to the neighbor. oaks vine comndarts territs 
Write for literature to: Ghee in in Chord to- 
Reverend Mother Sea tak “ener pelaiie 

teachers of Religion. Write 


Providence Mother House 
Vocation Directress 

Holyoke, Massachusetts. 1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 























IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
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an illustrated booklet on the Francis¢ 
Your Old AND New Address Missionary Brothers of the Sa 
to THE SIGN Heart of Jesus and their work among 
the sick and needy, will be sent to 
young men 17 to 35. Please state age 1 / 
i " Write to: J 
THE ORATORIANS REVEREND BROTHER SUPERIOR 
lh Nl ST. FRANCIS MONASTE 


; x Eureka, Missouri 
You are invited to work for 


conversions in South Caro- 
lina with the priests and 


brothers of the Congrega- WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


tion of the Oratory of St. ’ a 
Philip Neri. The Oratorians Bg a gy ea 


live a community life. They se 
¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
freely practice poverty, chastity and and young, the learned and 
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preach, teach, conduct parishes and do need you 
pioneer mission work at home. High 















To what better cause could 

school graduates are accepted as candi- arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 

For complete information write— Rev. information to: 

Director of Vocations, The Oratory, P. O. XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 








you devote your life? (Special 
dates for the priesthood and brotherhood. THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
Box 895, Dept. 1, Rock Hill, S. C. HOLLISTON, MASS 











MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. &th graders, high school and college men! 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


To obtain more information without obligation 


fill out coupon and send to. 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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ALEXIAN BROTHERS ... MODERN SAMARITANS 
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Brothers dedicated to the Honor and Glory of God caring for the ill in general hospitals and other 
institutions as Registered Nurses, Administrators, X-ray and Lab Technicians, Maintenance Workers, 
Accountants, etc., and operating a nationally accredited school of nursing for men. 

The Alexian Brothers are located in five States and Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska. For in- 
formation and literature write to: 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 








AMERICA 
(Continued from page 10) 
Ong, S.J., of St. Louis University, a pro. 
lific commentator on problems of mod. 
ern civilization. The thinking of to 
many Americans is limited by Com. 
munism, he believes. Our whole ap. 
proach in defending and extending 
freedom should be that we have some. 
thing to give, something to share, with 
the peoples of the world who need help 
This doesn’t mean that we have some. 
thing a lot better than they have. Onk 
that we have ourselves and that we ar 
willing to give ourselves. Unless we 
take this positive approach to _ inter. 
national relations, cur efforts will 
thwarted by the negativism of jug 





fighting Communism. 

Is there enough siuff in the American 
character to take such an altruistic ap. 
proach? Yes, says Father Ong, who 
doesn’t take kindly to suggestions tha 
our forebears were tougher and better 
than we are. There’s more complacency 
than venturousness around, but this i 
nothing new. And today there are dy. 
namic, new movements, such as the lay 
missionaries and the Peace Corps, which 
are examples of the good will and 
energy to be found in America’s gras 
roots. 

“I do not think it is possible fora 
serious thinker to be motivated toward 
public action outside an international 
framework any more,” says Father Ong. 
“We are all world citizens. This doesn 





mean giving up American sovereignty, | 
When the thirteen colonies formed the | 











The CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS 
of IRELAND 


are educators of youth throughout North 
America. They need capable, generous, hard- 
working Catholic young men to expand their work. 


THINK e PRAY e WRITE 


for Information, to: Rev. Br. E. C. O’Connor, 715 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 











THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
Leaders of American Youth 
in the field of Education 


For information write to: 
Brother Cyprian, F.I.C. 
Notre Dame Novitiate 
Alfred, Maine 
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Target for Tonight 


» The police sergeant was ques- 
tioning a distraught young 
widow who had just reported 
that she had shot a burglar. 

Since there was no visible 
sign of the intruder’s presence, 
the policeman asked: “What be- 
came of him?” 

“The other burglar took him 
away,” the lady sobbed. 

“The other burglar?” 
“Yes, officer, the one I shot 


, 





| at. 
—Bob Dunleavy 
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United States, they didn’t give up their 
sovereignty, they shared it. 

“Unfortunately, the Catholic com- 
munity in the United States is very re- 
tarded in its international work and 
thinking. It’s all too fertile a ground for 
anti-internationalism—which is __anti- 
Catholicism and anti-papal teaching.” 

If Catholicism in the United States 
has been marked by a certain national- 
ism, I feel that the tide is beginning to 
turn. The dramatic development of the 
lay missionary Movement gives some in- 
dication. David O'Shea, executive di- 
rector of the Papal Volunteers fcr Latin 
America, reports that a thousand ap- 
plications were received for the first 
class of thirty voluntecrs now training 
in Mexico. Twenty-two of this group 
come from the state of Kansas—in the 
heart of the old isolationist belt. ““The 
Catholic laity here are willing and able to 
do something for the good of the 
Church and America if they are led, 
shown, and appreciated,” says Father 
John Stitz, director of the Kansas pro- 
gram. The Lay Mission-Helpers of Los 
Angeles has sent more than a hundred 
men and women abroad in four years: 
fifteen applications a day ar: received. 
Monsignor Anthony J. Brouwers, the 
director, told me: “The success we are 
having mobilizing people is the fruit of 
fifty years of Catholic education, which 
has given a wider base to Catholicism. 
There are tens of thousands of Catholics 
in this country who are conscious of 
America’s problems and who want to be 
personally involved.” 

All this is part of the Church’s answer 
to the challenge to build a bridge to 
secular culture and to act as interpreters 
of the Christian faith to the world out- 
side the Church. What about the home 
front? How active are Catholics in 
community affairs? What is the im- 
pact of the Church on society? 

Here there is less evidence for an 
optimistic report. For, while there are 
Statistics yards long to indicate the 
growing number and we'‘are of Cath- 
dlic activities, there is no ground swell 
of deeply committed Catholics working 
to improve the structures of society 
itself, such as in politics, urban renewal, 
nuclear power, and public housing. 
Certain Catholics stand out in these 
fields, largely because they are singular. 
A leading Protestant educator confided 
lo me, “The activities of Catholics in 
the public domain too often are only to 
defend, or protest the invasion of, the 
interests of Catholics.” 

Of course, it is easier to measure the 
accomplishments of Catholic action 
working under the mandate of the 
hierarchy than to record apostolically 
motivated individuals who are working 
quietly on their own. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that there can b- half a 
million Catholics making annual closed 
retreats without the effects of this grace 


showing up in perhaps a little purer | 


mainstream in American life. 

Yet, even this half million is a small 
number compared to the bulk of Ameri- 
can Catholics. “In our city,” the editor 
of a leading Catholic newspaper told 
me, “if the average Catholic can avoid 
mortal sin, not become too annoyed by 
the priest, and give his money fairly 
regularly in the drives, that is about the 
extent of his participation in the life 
of the Church.” “We're only kidding 
ours Ives,” says Martin Work, executive 


director of the National Council of | 


Catholic Men, “if we see oniy the head 
of steam that we have built up in Catho- 
lic life and fail to see the extent of the 
job remaining to be done.” 

So often on my trip across the coun- 
try, observing the good and bad things 
about American life and the modern 
crisis of secularism, I thought about 
some observations made by the famous 


French philosopher Jacques Maritain | 


in his book Reflections on America. Ex- 
pressing the hope for a spiritual renewal 
in American public life, he based his 
hope on_ historical evidence, which 
shows that “at the very same time that 
evil seems to grow triumphant, the 
ferment of justice and the energies of 
renewal are more or less secretly mak- 
ing headway and quickening the move- 
ments of mankind.” And with a great 
Christian trust in Providence, he added: 
“T expect Saints and Miracle-workers to 
arise in the midst of the labors of the 
world. Without them, I have no idea 
how a new Christian civilization can 
ever come about.” 

I met dozens of people across the 
land and heard about many more that I 
considered modern-day saints, although 
I would not embarrass them by naming 
them here. Teachers, doctors, priests, 
milkmen, and mothers—high-minded 
people who are making a contribution 
to other people and to America with 
their lives are everywhere around us. 

The big, remaining question is: are 
there enough of them to bring Christ to 
the center of the American stage? 

That was the question I wrestled with 
that day in the Kansas wheat field. I 
did not, of course, get the answer, but 
I came away with a renewed confidence 
in the strength of America’s backbone: 
the individual man doing a job that 
needs to be done. Once or twice, the 
farmer ploughing his field passed by 
me, and I could see his weatherbeaten, 
sweat-stained face. He looked up at the 
sky, determining whether he could fin- 
ish his work before rain came. Sud- 
denly, with a fierce emotion, I wanted 
all America to see this 
people in the slums, the people on the 
subways, the people in the towering 
apartment buildings, the people in split 
levels. I wanted them to see America in 
its pristine glory. For then I knew that 
nobody could fail America. 


scene—the | 








NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 








A Seminary exclusively for Belated 
Vocations, Holy Apostles is fully ac- 
credited to offer its own B.A. degree. 
@ ACCELERATED LATIN FOR BEGINNERS 
@ TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE HUMANITIES 
@ TWO YEARS OF PHILOSOPHY 

Students interested in a_ particular 
section of the course only are welcome. 


Write to Director of Admissions 














Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 





© Teaching * Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

¢ Farming © Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 


Write for literature to 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9, New York 


218 Dujarie Hall or 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





Xaverian Brothers 
TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Spring, Md. 











THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 


_ , invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 
Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 











BE A 


FRANCISCAN PRIEST 


Imitate Christ 
In All Things 
Do HIS Work In Par- 


ishes, Schools, Home 
& Foreign Missions 


For further 
information write: 





FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 
St. Bernardine’s Monastery, Box 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
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THE COLUMBAN FATHERS 


Offer a challenge to young men of 
high school and college age to join 
them in their mission endeavors in 
Japan, Korea, Burma, the Philip- 


pines, the Fiji Islands and Latin 

America. One Columban priest 

has as many as 40,000 souls in his 

care in the Philippines. Thousands 

remain unbaptized in Korea _ be- 
cause of the lack of priests. This is the chal- 
lenge to every American boy. Will YOU meet 
this challenge and dedicate YOUR life to sav- 
ing souls for Christ? God needs YOU. The 
Columban Fathers need YOU. What is you: 
answer? FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 
WRITE: Vocation Director—Box S—The Columban 
Fathers—St. Columbans, Nebraska. 





THE WHITE CANONS 
OF PREMONTRE 


| 
A 


Qualified young men are invited to 
identify themselves with Christ by be- 
coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with 
the active life in the teaching and train- 
ing of youth. Applications now being 
considered for August entrance. Write to: 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, 
Dept. S. 506 Maryhill Dr., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 











MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 

SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 

to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press 
@ radio work 


@ television 

@ motion pictures 

For a free pamphlet and further 

write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 


information 











FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 
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AND SO—GOOD-BY 


(Continued from page 40) 


You can’t remain young and bubbly 
indefinitely. 

Why can’t you? she demanded. 

And she answered herself as sensibly 


| as she could. You can’t, dear, immature 





Stephanie, be an openhearted, free- 
emotioned girl forever. Adults don’t 


show their emotions. I[t isn’t done. 

Maybe it should be done, the stub- 
born part of her retorted. 

Sure, and maybe you should wear 
high-button shoes and a pearl choker. 
Be out-of-date all the way—-sartorially, 
emotionally, the works. 

No. If you lived in 1961, you were 
part of a race that zoomed to the moon. 
You mustn't display emotions. You hid 
behind a rigid, 1961 smile. 

You played it cool, so cool that you 
played it ice-cold and froze to death. 
The tangerine-colored flame of early 
marriage flickered away without your 
noticing, and though you occasionally 
regretted its absence, you didn’t let your- 
self grow genuinely miserable until— 

Until this moment. 

She looked at her watch. His call 
was due an hour ago. 

She heard the sound of television in 
the den. She could identify the laughter 
accompanying the show as taped, pre- 
recorded, or whatever term they used. 
Fancy that—artificial laughter! In this 
wonderful world, what would . they 
create next? 

But it isn’t a wonderful world. Sports 
cars and powdered coffee and quick- 
mix cookies don’t make it wonderful 
for me. 

I want you, Wally Walsh, with your 
tongue-twister name and your grumpy 
temper and your squinting attempt to 
see my eyes through the sunglasses. 

I want you, even though your biggest 
talent is disguising your love behind 
indifference and preoccupation. 

I want you, not another 
appliance. 

She clenched her fists so that her 
nails dug into her palms. Ironic that 
even now, alone, she could not let tears 
fall. Why? Because she was a 1961 
woman and, my dear, one simply didn’t. 

Then. suddenly and unaccountably, 
she was possessed by the girl she had 
been ten years ago. She shuddered and 
squeezed her eyes shut and let tears 
begin. Heat burned inside like a 
tangerine-colored flame. 

Let yourself cry, she implored. 
yourself care. 

She wept soundlessly, 
happiness almost. 

The telephone clatter seemed to be 
coming from far away. It was an in- 
sistent, long-distance ring. It would be 
the operator reporting back. 

She ran to the desk, lifted the re 
ceiver. “Yes, operator.” 





kitchen 


Let 


with relief, 


“This isn’t the operator,” a faraway 
voice said. “It’s me. Wally.” 

The world swerved upside-down. The 
tangerine-colored flame shot high inside 
her. Then a pause. In the strange 196] 
way that she couldn’t altogether com- 
bat, she felt her emotions being thrust 
back into the vault where they spent 
most of their life. She felt calm, almost 
her normal calm, descend. 

She was aware of a final flutter of 
panic in her chest, but her voice 
emerged in perfect, deplorable control, 
“Oh, Wally. Of course.” 

“Stef, what is it?” Agitation swelled 
his voice. got here, and the desk 
clerk handed me your call. What's 
happened?” 

Even now she couldn’t shout her love 
or confess her tears and yearning. She 
heard her hatefully even voice declar- 
ing. “In all the years you've traveled, 
you've called me. T thought it’s time | 
call vou.” 

She could almost hear him gulp. 
“Idiot girl,” he cried with exasperation 
that made her smile. “Stupid girl! | 
didn’t know what to think.” She heard 
his breath catch as though he needed 
air badly. “We had a delay in Denver. 
When we landed here, all the airport 
phones were occupied. Now [I reach 
the hotel and find your message. You 
can’t imagine all that shot through my 
head while the operator placed the call. 
Fire, accident—” He was practically 
raving. “Stef, have you any idea how 
worried I was?” 

Hysterical laughter bubbled __ inside 
her. but she held it where it was. He 
didn’t realize how articulate — how 
downright passionate — he was being. 
“Wally, I know how worried you were.” 
She took a deep breath. “I love you 
for it.” 

There was a pause on his end of the 
line, as though he’d heard unfamiliar 
words. Well, he had. 

His voice came out pale. ‘Stef, Stef. 
Stef,” he repeated. Then softly, agoniz- 


ingly, “I don’t think you have any idea.” 
She knew what he meant, and she 


knew he probably wouldn’t be able to 
say it—at least not until they both re- 
discovered the habit of saying it. 

“Do you understand what I’m telling 
you?” he demanded. his voice still 
shaking. 

She didn’t answer his question. In- 
stead she gave the reply he had made 
in the old days when she had asked 
the time. She said, “Wally, I love you 
Remember, next time we stand at Gate 
Seventeen.” Gate Seventeen—the Ie- 
current final moment when two people 
must know how they feel—and tell 
each other. 

The cool voice of the operator an- 
nounced, “Your three minutes are up.” 
but Wally interrupted excitedly, “We 
haven't finished. I want to talk to my 
wife a while longer.” 
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®@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. @® All living a common life. 


@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate 
For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 





selebration is Major General USS. 
| Grant.” You then go on to discuss re- 
enactment of battles, breathtaking pil- 
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Council of that Commission and am a AFRICA: SOUTH AMERICA: 
member of the Connecticut Commis- ® Kenya © <Calaahic 
s sion. ® Tanganyika ® Brazil 
8 We are not celebrating anything; ® Mozambique ® Argentina 


we are commemorating some of the 
davs of valor, of course. We believe 
e our nation is cemented together for- 
ever due to that conflict. Our emphasis 
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5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
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, js on education. .. . } A Missionary Priest 1) A Missionary Brother DF 
: WILLIAM J. Lowry | Please send me literature about the work of your 
I HaRTFORD, CONNECTICUT Society: 
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mn THE SIGN AND THE NEGRO 
I 
d Your policy on the Negro is very | City... BOE. TIE 
2d admirable. I wish everyone shared | LATE VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 
your high ideals. But even there, I | 
ve believe, you should be more aware = as ce 
rt By 
at some org ganizations mi anipulate ihe | CARMELITE FATHERS 
th sires of the Negroes and really cause 2 ee ae PRE-NOVITIATE LATIN COURSE 
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So communism’s aim is integration Name Age 
F of Negro and white! I can imagine how renee mario = nice 
© | amazed Mr. K. would be to hear that! City —Zone___State_____ : 
He | “eae i . A i re anne Zone State 
€ | After thinking how hilarious such ig- 
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ng. | gan, more sensibly, to feel pity for 
e.” | Mrs. M.W. (July, “Letters’”) and her JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 
ou | un-Christian, un-American mind. Won- 
der if she saw your marvelous story Serving Christ by prayer and work 
the = young Skokie couple last Clerical-domestic-technical duties 
. iy 
“ee —— 7 eee For particulars send to: 
4 Morris, ILI INOIS BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
ef, WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 
1iz- I am writing in reference to the ar- WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 
a.” & ticle *Two More Joneses Have Gone to = 
she § Suburbia” by Bob Senser (June). As a Name Age 
to — Sudent nurse, I have the opportunity Addivees 
ree & © Work closely with people of every 
race. Since many of my patients are City State 
a Negro, I am very much interested in é 
. § their problems. The problem of racial Z = - 
till inferiority especially interests me, be- 
cause it greatly affects the professional | FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 
In- relationship that must exist between St. Francis did. YOU can. Be BROTHERS of the POOR ¢_&. 
ade f the nurse and her patient... . a FRANCISCAN BROTHER Si thatensine comers tor Caste. Bes 
ked KATHLEEN MANCINELLI wh, and dedicate your life to TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
Detroir, MICHIGAN Christ in the service of youth. ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
ou y For information write: Brother Problem boys. : ste : 
jate i : FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
ate ee a | Michael, Franciscan Brothers, rector. Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
Sc) Penge gratulations for your edi- R.D.#1, Springfield, Illinois nati 38, O 
torial “Christians or Hypocrites?” 
ple F (june). j 
tell Father Gorman has expressed so con- : ee 
cwely what I and many other freedom- Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ? 
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et he pacar es ad JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 
IP. Pisa wane urrah for the Eman- FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
‘We § “Pation, but let's begin starting to ex- Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Republic of Congo, Indo- 
my ecute it. a eS ec. and the Dominican Republic. Also Home 
a: a. Pe IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 
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and mission areas. 





fezes.: wh 


Director of Vocations 


John of God. Write: 


Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St 


Director of Vocations 


HEALING HANDS | 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 





St. John of God Hospital, or St.JohnofGod Hospital, | 


los Angeles 18, California 





as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 


For information about H 


Cross Fathers, or the Brothers 
wt assist ft 


her write to 


Father Gerald 8. Conmy, C.8.C. 


Z Holy Cross Fathers Seminary. 
North Easton. Mass. 


Brookline 46, Mass. 





~ FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 





in of Vor 


HEALTH OF THE SICK 


A new community of 


Doctor 

| Priests and Brothers with a Nurse 
ens 57 unique new apostolate. 

Our first mission . . 

South America 


catechist 


- write Fr. John F.M.S.1 
social worker 


Sy!va Maria, Framingham, Mass 











MARIST BROTHERS OF THE SCHOOLS 


APOSTLES OF MARY 


Teach teen-agers in America 
and in foreign missions. 





For further information 
Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S 
156 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 











Be A BROTHER 


IN AMERICA’S NEWEST COMMUNITY 


manual, you are needed in our pioneering Com- 
munity of lay Brothers only. For information: 


Oklahoma. 





Whatever your abilities, whether clerical or 


Brothers of St. Joseph, Box 248, Bethany, 











BROTHERS OF 





Vocation Director 
71-06 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 





DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions \/.~ 





PRIESTS BROTHERS” 4x, — 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work 
Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming 


@ Boys accepted ready for High School. 
DELAYED but NOT LATE!— 
@ Special Courses for those in High 
School or beyond. 


Father Sylvester, $.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
{ ages, summer camps, and 
I foreign missions. Write to: 
Vocation Director 
1137 Esplanade Ave., 
New Orleans 16, La. 





Father Reed, $.V.D. | 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 














Name. 

Address_ 

City Zone__State 
School Grade__ 
Priesthood Brotherhood _____ 
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THOSE KENNEDYS 


Does it ever occur to your magazine 
that some people like myself get tired 
of seeing the Kennedys played up by 
your magazine? We've had President 
Kennedy, Goldberg, and now Bob and 
his gathering all in a short time. 
Miss MarGaret M. O’NEIL 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Congratulations to Jacques Lowe for 
his splendid portrayal of the warm and 
endearing Bob Kennedy family in the 
July issue. 

In Mr. Lowe’s words, the Kennedy 
family may be “the happiest,” but, 
like all the fabulous Kennedy clan, the 
Attorney General and Mrs. Kennedy 
provide a worthy and envious example 
that might be imitated by responsible 
families everywhere in America. 

JOHN C. MALINOWSKI 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


STORY OF BRIDE 


Concerning the letter by a lady from 
New Jersey, written in response to 
“The Story of a Bride” in which the 
lady implies that spending $2,000 on 
furniture is “out of tone with the 
Church’s teaching on thrift and sac- 
rifice,” I have this to reply: Where does 
this woman think she could purchase 
a refrigerator, stove, table and chairs, 
living room furniture, rug, lamps, cu 
tains, and a bedroom suite under 
$2,000? 

Rather than showing a false sense 
of values, I think the young couple 


have shown prudence, patience, and 
forethought, for which they ought to 
be commended... . 

Mrs. BarBARA D’ANGEtg 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


I found this to be one of the moy 
beautifully done stories which I haye 
ever seen, and I love to re-read it. 

EsTHER M. Brook 
Cape GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 


ILLEGITIMACY 


May I commend you for the answer 
you gave in the June issue concerning 
“[llegitimacy: Priesthood and Relig 
ous Life?” Your answer is not on 
exact. as we would expect, but is worded 
in a very prudent manner. It canno 
help but give the reader the correct at 
titude. 

Most REVEREND JAMEs J. Byrne, D.D 

BisHoPp, DIOCESE OF BOISE, 

Boise, IDAHO 


INSPIRING STORY 


The article “Six of Their Own ani 
Six of God’s” (April) is a very in 
spiring story, and I was very happy 
to read about such a marvelous family 

There is a definite need for society 
to understand the problems of mentally 
retarded children, since without their 
help the child can never feel accepted 
and wanted. This family seems to bk 
doing just that. 

Diana Pur 
DerroitT, MICHIGAN 














“You'll love school, Timmy. Think of it—a whole new world to mess up!” 
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GOOD READING... 


for the home 


school 


church groups 





in these SIGN Reprints Available Now in Low Cost packets arranged by Subjects 





THE FAMILY 6 Reprints—25¢< 


MARRIAGE 6 Reprints-35< 





TODAY'S WORLD 12 Reprints—75¢ 
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Reverend dear Father—THE 
CHECK 

All 44 Reprints $2.00... or 
check Packets you prefer: 
THE FAMILY—25¢ 

YOUR CHILDREN—20¢ 
OTHER RELIGIONS—20¢ 
TEEN-AGERS—25¢ 
MARRIAGE—35¢ 

THE CHURCH—40¢ 
TODAY'S WORLD—75¢ 
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OOOO0O000 
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here for 


PRICES—Ccheck 
a complete catalog 
with low quantity prices for 


CITY 


schools and church groups. 
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@ As this little girl lay dying, she stretched out 


‘& her | 


ROWING up in Lisieux, France, was oc- 

y casionally painful but usually delight- 
ful for the Little Flower and her sisters 
With their disagreements, secrets, visits to 
the convent, school adventures, and ro- 
mances, these five spirited girls were a lively 
handful for their kindlv father. 

One night a strange sickness struck 
Therese. Wracked by pain, burning with 
fever, she suffered for weeks. As the end 
drew near, her sisters gathered to pray at 
the statue of Our Lady in Therese’s room. 


The Catholic Youth Book Club Will GIVE Your Child 


In her suffering, Therese begged Our Lady 
for help. 

Suddenly, the statue disappeared, A won- 
derfully beautiful Lady took its place. She 
smiled down at Therese and raised her 
arms. As she did so, the pain vanished, 
Therese was cured. 

Helen Walker Homan has re-created the 


memorable life of the beloved Saint , 


j 
\ 

wi : te.\ Ka 
Therese in a handsomely bound, illustrated ¢ } i 


book. And on this offer, it will be sent to ¥ 


your child for only 10¢. A 
) ) a 


This Delightful and Inspiring Story of 


1ands to Our Lady—and a MIRACLE happened 





ae) 











ou can have SAINT THERESE 

AND THE ROSES (or ANY ONE 
of the other exciting books listed on 
this page) for ONLY TEN CENTS! 
We make this unusual offer to acquaint 
you and your child with the Catholic 
Youth Book Club. 

For years, Catholic parents have 
been clamoring for such a program. 
Undesirable influences are constantly 
trying to lure children away from God, 
their parents and decent living. We 
must replace bad books, movies, TV 
shows with something EQUALLY in- 
teresting but far more rewarding. 

As members of the Catholic Youth 
Book Club, your children (between 9 
and 15) receive books that are UN- 
CONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
to delight them. These books—by gifted 
writers — tell the stories of God’s 
Saints and other Catholic heroes. They 
capture the excitement of boldest ad- 
venture ... the inspiration of seeing 
high ideals fulfilled. 

Helps Your Child Get Better 
Grades in School 

Reading these stories is wonderful 
FUN for children! And they can’t help 
learning more about history, geog- 
raphy, and other school subjects. 

First Book Yours for a Dime! 

As a “sample” we will send you “SAINT 

THERESE AND TITLE ROSES”—or any 


SAINT THERESE 


¢ When you 
enroll your 


child and 
agree to accept at 
least three selec- 
tions during the 
next year 





...and You ALSO Get a Beautiful Sunday 


ae HAG 


Missal FREE if You Act NOW! 





Bi 





TAKE ANY ONE OF THESE OTHER 
EXCITING BOOKS FOR ONLY 10¢ 


BERNADETTE AND THE LADY, by 
Hertha Pauli. Triumphant story 
of the great miracle of Lourdes, 
and of the peasant girl to whom 
it was revealed. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S THREE CROWNS, 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson. 


MORE CHAMPIONS IN SPORT AND SPIRIT, 


KIT CARSON OF THE OLD WEST, 





by Ed Fitzgerald. 


by Mark Boesch. 








other book listed on this page—for only 
ONE DIME... if you join now and agree 
to take at least three monthly seleetions 
for only $1.49 each (plus a few eents for 


shipping). If not delighted with your 


“sample” you may cancel membership at 
onee. Send coupon with 10¢ (to help 
cover shipping charges) to: CATHOLIC 
YOUTH BOOK CLUB, Dept. 1-SN-9, 
Garden City, N. Y. ; 





JOIN NOW AND GET THIS FREE SUNDAY MISSAL! 


_— ee eee ee 





1 
| 








F you act promptly, you will 

receive a 392-page St. An- 
thony Sunday Missal, FREE. 
Compiled, printed and bound 
in Padua, Italy by the Con- 
ventual Franciscan Fathers of 
St. Anthony’s Basilica, this 
handsome missal has tinted 
page tops, is stamped in gen- 
uine gold on a leather-finish 
binding. Contains Masses for 
all Sundays, Solemn Feasts, 


Feasts of Sts. Joseph, Anthony 
of Padua, Francis; requiem 
and nuptial Masses. Popular 
Meditations, Devotions, Pray- 
ers; St. Anthony Novena, Sta- 
tions of the Cross, Litanies, 
Mass Calendar. Easy to read 
and use. 114 illustrations. 
Long-lasting. Handy pocket 
size. Supply is limited; so we 
suggest that you act now to 
get your free copy. 











CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 1-SN-9, Garden City, N. Y. 

T enclose 10¢. Please send “SAINT THERESE 
AND THE ROSES" (or any one of the other 
ooks I have checked below), my FREE St. 
\nthony Sunday Missal as a special bonus for 
acting prowptly, and enroll me as a member. I 
nem! take only three monthly selections at the 
~pecial members’ price of only $1.49 each, plus a 
few cents shipping, and may cancel membership 
at any time thereafter. 
© Bernadette and The Lady 0 More Champions in 

Sport and Spirit 
0 St. Elizabeth's 3 Crowns 0 Kit Carson 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If after recelv- 
ing your introductory selection, you are not de- 
lighted, simply return everything within 7 days and 
membership will be cancelled. 


Send Books To 


Address 


ORDERED “- | : 
BY nt TPR eee teem were eee eeeneeeee 
Miss 








(Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only) _8-CY15R 











